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Art. I. Hore Pelasgice. Part the First. Containing an 
Enquiry into the Gngin and Language of the Pelasgi, or - 
ancient Inhabitants of Greece; witha description of the 
Pelasgic or Aolic Digamma, as represented in the various 
Inscriptions in which it is still preserved; and an Attempt to 
determine its Genuine Pelasgic pronunciation. By HeEr- 
BERT Marsn, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity in Cambridge. Deighton, Cambridge, 1814. 8vo. 


Tuts accomplished scholar seems resolved, that every day shall 
add something to the heavy debt already due to him from men 
of letters. His publications follow each other in such rapid 
succession, that one really wonders how he finds time for se 
many arduous undertakings. As a theologician and a controa 
versialist, he has long been well known to the world; and now 
he comes forward to claim our notice as a critic and grame 
marian. 

A considerable part of the literary world has differed with 
Dr. Marsh on subjects more immediately connected with his 
profession; but no man, whatever be his opinion of the ques« 
tions that have been at issue, will deny that he has every where 
displayed talents of the highest order, and learning, in which he 
is not surpassed by any of his contemporaries. He now appears 
ona new theatre—attempting to determine a question to which 
no scholar has yet been found equal. ‘Whatever, in a question 
of this nature, involving difficulties not easily surmounted and 
requiring evidence not easily attained, can be effected -by an 
union of great abilities, with contempt of difficulty and love of 
literary enterprise, may reasonably be expected from the Maré 
garet Professor. 

Our readers are aware, that it is owing principally to the 
part he took in the controversies respecting the Bible Society 
and the National System of Education, that Dr. Marsh hag 
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become the subject of so much animadversion, and has been 
exposed to so many violent attacks from many different quar- 
ters. The influence which his known character and talents 
were likely to have on the public mind, induced the members of 
the Bible Society, in particular, to direct their operations almost 
exclusively against him. Without entering into the contro- 
versy between them, we may be allowed to give it as our 
opinion, that both his actions and his motives have been greatly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. We believe that he always 
has been convinced of the justness of his progndemcatas of 
danger to the Establishment, arising from the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society: and that he published his apprehensions 
of that danger from a conviction, that it was his bounden duty, 
as a Member of the Church of England, occupying an exalted 
station in it, to warn its other members of the danger that 
seemed to threaten them. Now if he was convinced, at once, 
of danger to the church—and of its being his duty to proclaim 
it, there can be no question whether he was or was not justified 
in appealing to the public. 

That he is not an enemy to the distribution of the Bible, is a 
fact, which repeated assertions, his private practice, and the 
zealous, constant support he affords to another Society, whose 
object is the same, sufficiently evince. But then, he calls upon 
the Members of the Established Church to be careful that, 
while they are occupied in disseminating the Sacred Scriptures, 
they provide against the perversion of them and the consequent 
propagation of opinions dangerous to the Church, by accom- 
panying them with some commentary which, in cases of difh- 
culty, may serve to ascertain their meaning. Great is the 
number and respectability of those who, though they do not 
enter publicly into the controversy, are found to act, on all 
occasions, as if they cordially agreed with Dr. Marsh. 

In the present question there is no room for the operation of 
those prejudices, which are so likely to intrude in the consider- 
ation of any thing connected with religious principles. It isa 
matter of indifference to all, except those who have written, or 
may have publicly spoken on the subject, whence the Pelasgi 
had their origin, what language they spoke, or how they wrote 
and pronouticed their Digamma. Upon this subject, therefore, 
Dr. Marsh is likely to obtain a fair and impartial hearing. ‘The 
enquiry which he has instituted is an important one—the origin 
aid formation of the two ancient languages with which we are 
best acquainted, and which most deserve our study and atten- 
tion, being deeply concerned in it. No attempt to fix the 
pronunciation of the Digamma, will ever be considered by the 
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Jearned as frivolous. Should it do no more than throw addi- 
tional light on the beauties of Homer, the admirers of that first 
and best of poets will be grateful. 

That the Pelasgi were the original inhabitants of Pelopon- 
nesus, appears to have been generally believed by the ancients. 
Further than this, however, they did not pretend to trace them ; 
but, according to the usual practice of those times, made them 
autoyvdGoves in a certain part of the Peloponnesus—some repre- 
senting Achaia as their original country, others Arcadia. 
Modern writers, who have a different way of accounting for 
the production of an ancient people, have represented them, 
says Dr. Marsh, as ** Egyptians, Philistines, Phoenicians, Bac- 
trians, Scythians, Goths, and Celts, according as it best suited . 
their respective systems.” It is the author’s object, in the first 
chapter of the present work, to ascertain, as nearly as circum- 
stances will allow, the real origin of the Pelasgi; to determine 
the point at which our actual knowledge concerning them must 
necessirily cease, and beyord which we must depend wholly 
upon conjecture. And as he observes, 

«“ Though we cannot obtain the certainty of historical evedence 
for the origin of so ancient a people, we may obtain something 
more solid, than mere conjecture: we may at least derive the be- 
nefit of historical induction. ‘To give this historical induction the 
weight of which it is capable, we must collect all the accounts, 
which can be obtained of the Pelasgi, from the writings of the 
Greeks themselves; we must arrange those accounts in suck an 
order, as will best enable us to trace the Pelasgi upwards, as high 
as our data will carry us; and then consider what probable con- 
clusicn may be drawn.” 


‘This is what we are to expect on this branch of the subject ; 
and the promise held out is well fulfilled. By a chain of quo- 
tations, from the Greek authors who have treated of ancient 
Greece and its inhabitants, we perceive distinctly, that, what- 
ever be the place from whence the Pelasgi originally proceeded, 
«they gradually spread themselves over the whole Peninsula, 
which was thence originally called Pelasgia ;” and that «« Greece 
likewise, without the Isthmus, was originally occupied by these 
same Pelasgi.” By these arguments, and by an express asser- 
tion of Strabo’s, we are induced to acquiesce in the Professor’s 
conclusion, that the Pelasgi once occupied the whole of Greece. 
In the same masterly manner he shows that they also inhabited 
Macedonia and ‘Thrace. Beyond this we have no means of 
tracing them; and we can only suppose, that their settlement 
in Europe was caused by some migration of the overflowing 
population of Asia. 


“ By means of the data, collected in this chapter, we may trace 
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the Pelasgi throughout the whole of Greece, and onward through 
Thrace to the Hellespont. The Greek writers, as we have seen, 
represent either Arcadia, or Achaia, as the original seat of the 
Pelasgi: whence they are supposed to have migrated to Thessaly, 
and from Thessaly to Thrace. ‘The question how the Pelasoi came 
to be the first inhabitants of Peloponnesus was easily resolved, by 
making them «droxéeve;. But as we know, that Europe was peopled 
from Asia, either the first settlers in Peloponnesus traversed the 
/Egean Sea, in which case Greece might have been peopled from 
South to North: or the first migration from Asia Minor to Europe 
was across either the Hellespont or the Thracian Bosphorus, in 
which case Greece was peopled from North to South. Now it is 
infinitely more probable, that the first settlers in Thrace should 
have crossed the Hellespont, where the land on one side is visible 
from the land on the- other, and that Greece should have been 
peopled from Thrace, than that the first settlers in Greece should 
have come immediately across the /Egean Sea, and have conse- 
quently embarked in Asia, without knowing that an opposite coast 
Was in existence. We may therefore fairly presume that Thrace 
was the first European settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they 
gradually spread themselves southward till they had occupied the 
whole of Greece. Indeed Thrace was the original seat of Grecian 
song and Grecian fable, Thamyris, who is said to have challenged 
the “Muses, was a Thracian. So was Orpheus; so was Museus. 
And the Mysteries of the Cabiri were celebrated in Samothrace, 
before the thie of Delphi existed.” 

«© We have therefore sufficient data to warrant the inference, that 
the country, where the Pelasgi first established themselves in 
Europe, was Thrace. And if we cannot obtain any historical data, 
which may enable us to trace them further, we must consider 
Thrace as the country, which, as far as our knowledge extends, was 
the original seat of the Pelasgi. That some of the Qiarw Merwoyav 
entered Europe by the Hellespont, we may infer from their subse-~ 
quent intercourse with the Trojans: though other tribes of them 
may have entered, and probably did enter, by the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. Nor is it improbable that other iA« MeAwryay, or a por- 
tidn of this uzye eves, as Strabo calls them, traversed the Northern 
shores of the Euxine, and entered Thrace acrossthe Danube. For 
Thrace was a country of very great extent, Asse 9 Ogdnn ane 
Lreuuew vos WOTeLLov mere "loregou moreeoy Tov ey Ta Evge: ya) T Ove, says 
Scylax in his Periplus. And Herodotus (lib. V. cap, 2.) says, 
Cgenixay ébvas (eeryioroy EoTty pita ye "lydovs, mevrwy aviewomray. That 
the Thracians bordered on the Scythians is again asserted by 
Scylax: Mira 0: Ogexny cist XSxvbes doves. And that the Scythians 
were even a race of Thracians is asserted by Stephanus Byzantinus : 
Txvbes eves Ogexsov. Such was Thrace, the primary seat of the 
Pelasgi in Europe. From that country we may trace their migra- 
tions into other countries: but their history, previous to their settle. 
ment in Thrace, is to us inscrutable.” 
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In the second chapter Dr. Marsh undertakes to prove that 
the language of the ‘Pelasgi—of the e£yvos Theaacyinsy, was the 
same as that of their descendants—the éyvo; “EdAyyixoy 5 the 
same in fact, though different in form. ‘lhis opinion is com- 
pletely at variance with that of Herodotus, and other Greek 
writers, who assert that the Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language 
28 ye yadooauy.) Thucydides has even reckoned the Pe- 
lasgi among the gyn BagGauga. Dr. Marsh however hii 
that the terms voc I]: shaoryine yand eyes “EAAnwxdy were only 
different names applied to the same_ nation, as it existed at 
different periods; and that this supposed difference in the 
things signified originated, as in many other cases, solely in the 
difference of the names. ‘This hypothesis is strongly confirmed, 
by a consideration of the circumstances attending this alteration 
in the name of that people—an alteration, which did not take 
place till after the Trojan war, and which was caused by the 
superiority acquired by the sous of Hellen over their less 
powerful neighbours. 


«‘ The superiority gained by the “EAanves, which led to the gene- 
ral adoption of their name, must have been subsequent to the 
Trojan war. For Homer describes them as then confined to a 
district of Thessaly , as Thucydides himself adds in the same place 
(rexeengsot 02 pearsrra “OQuenoos.) Likewise the Greek scholiast to 
Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. i. 904.) says, “Queneos piav Oerrarias 
moa olde Ty EAAdO#® ven independently of Homer’s testimony, 
it is incredible that the cause should have operated so long before 
the Trojan war, if, as Thucydides himself declares, the effect was 
not produced till after the Trojan war. But whatever was the 
period, when the descendants of Hellen obtained the superiority, 
which led to the general adoption of their name, there is no reason 
to suppose that they spake a different language from that which 
was used in the other parts of Greece, to which ‘they extended their 
dominion. At that time Greece in general was called Meracyila : 
and the very country, from which the “EAAgvs came, was distin- 
guished in particular by the epithet MeAaeysxes. The substitution 
therefore of one term for another, could not have been accompanied 
with the substitution of one danguage for another. And even if 
the family of Hellen Aad spoken a different language from that of 
the Pelasgi, the language of that family could not have superseded 
the language previously spoken in Greece, unless they exterminated 
as well as conquered, which no Greek historian has ever asserted.” 


He also shows the absurdity of the contrary opinion, in a 
very striking manner, by the following observation : 
“In the time of Homer, the term rw ore “Eaanvixn could be 


applied only to the language spoken in Thessaly ; for none but the 
Thessalians were called "Earauves. If then the term yAw cre BateBagos 
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be applied wherever the term yawcow “Eadaux does not apply, 
which was the mode of reasoning, not only of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, but of the Greek writers in general, the term yAdoow 
BagBaeges applied, in the time of Homer, to the very language in 
which Homer himself wrote. Nay, the whole of the Greek army, 
which appeared before the walls of Troy, consisted of barbarians, 
with the exception of the troops which were led by Achilles.” 

He displays his usual acuteness, in the discovery of the 
causes of those endless inconsistencies, into which the Greek 
writers were led, by the supposition they had adopted on so 
slight a foundation. ‘That a nation should change its name, he 
shows to be not only a thing that might very well take place, 
but a thing that has often taken place, and particularly in 
Athens. But that a whole nation should suddenly, and with- 
out any assignable cause, forget its ancient language and learn 
another, he justly considers as highly improbable. For the 
numerous arguments which he draws from the works of the 
Greek historians, in confutation of their own opinions upon this 
subject, we must refer to the work itself: they will find them 
not the least interesting or amusing part of the book. Were 
we to give to our readers all that is interesting and amusing in 
this volume, it would be necessary to transcribe almost the 
whole of it. 

It is principally from a consideration of the Latin language, 
that Dr. Marsh endeavours to determine the language of the 
Pelasgi. He mentions the two great migrations of the Pelasgi 
into Italy, and attributes the resemblance described by Quin- 
tilian between the Latin language and the Aolic dialect of the 
Greek, to the fact of the Pelasgi having used that particular 
dialect. ‘This fact he is at great pains to prove by a reference 
to all the accessible authorities—-particularly to Dionysius, who 
is minute in his description of the dialect which the Pelasgi 
brought with them into Italy. He supports his opinion by a 
concise examination of the different dialects, as they are divided 
and classed by ancient writers ; and appeals to the inscriptions 
upon coins, medals, tablets, and statues, which ingenious men 
have from time to time discovered and preserved. ‘Thus he in- 
contestibly proves, that the Pelasgi used the Aolic dialect, and 
also ‘¢ that characteristic mark which distinguishes the A‘olic, 
as well as Doric, from all other Greek dialects.” He proceeds 
thus: ° 

“The character, therefore, which distinguishes the /Eolic dia- 
lect, might properly be called the Pelasgic Digan. The whole 
of Greece, as we have already seen, was once called Meavryia; and 
that the use of the Digamma was not in ancient times confined to 
a particular race of Greeks, appears from the manner in which 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes it. He speaks in general 
terms (lib. 1. c. 20.) of the Digamma, as cuvnss rois APXAIOIZ 
*Eaanzt, Whence we may consider the Digamma as the pristine cha- 
racter of the Greek language. Indeed the Greek F was a consti- 
tuent part of the primitive "Greck alphabet. It corresponded, as 
well in form as in alphabetic order, to the sixth letter of the 
Phoenician, or Samaritan alphabet. ‘The sixth letter of the Sama- 
ritan alphabet, as it still appears in the Samaritan manuscripts of 
the Pentateuch, is a double Gamal, as the sixth letter of the Greek 
alphabet was a double Gamma. ‘The difference, therefore, which 
afterwards subsisted between the /Zolic, and the other dialects, was 
not occasioned by an znsertion on the part of the /Eolians, but by 
an omisston on the part of the other Greeks. Sometimes they 
dropped the F, without making any compensation for it, saying 
ix for FIZ, ANAZ for FANAZ, OIKO® for FOIKOX, &c. At other 
times they made compensation by the substitution of H, which in 
the primitive Greek alphabet, like the corresponding letter in the 
Samaritan and Latin alphabet, was an aspirate. ‘Thus they sub- 
stituted HOPMO® for FOPMOX, HO for FOL suus, HEKALTOL 
for FEKAZTO®, &c.; in the same manner as the Spaniards sub- 
stitute H for I’, in words derived from the Latin. At what period 
the Greek F began to be omitted, or exchanged for H, by the 
Dorians, louisiana, and Athenians, is a question, which we have no 
data to determine. That it had fallen into disuse among the 
Tonians, when Herodotus wrote, can admit of no doubt. But had 
it fallen into disuse among them, when Homer composed his Iliad 
and Odyssey? Probably not. THomer’s [onic is very different from 
that of Herodotus; for it contains a mixture of dialects. But we 
cannot suppose that Homer patched up his verses by culling some- 
times from one dialect, sometimes from another, as he wanted a 
long or a short syllable to suit the metre. Such a liberty must 
have appeared no less extraordinary to Homer’s countrymen, than 
it would be to I:nglishmen, if they found, in the same sentence of 
an English poet, the Lancashire and Exmoor dialect jumbled with 
the dialect of London. ‘The language used by Homer, Was un- 
doubtedly the language which was generally spoken in the country 
where he lived: and the — spoken by the Asiatic Ionians 
in the time of Homer must have been exactly such, as we find in 
the Iliad and Odyssey.” 


There is one argument remaining, and that founded upon 
the names by which the Greeks were known among the Ro- 
mans. He observes, that 


«The very circumstance, that the Pelasgi brought the term 
Teaixoi into Italy (which is proved by the fact of the Latins using 
the term Greci,) shows that MeAwoyo! and Teasmo: were only differ- 
ent names of the same people. Further, it appears from the Greek 
Chronicle on the Arundel Marbles, that the term Igamo: was not 
confined to the neighbourhood of Dodona, but that it was generally 
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a name of the Greeks before they were called “Eads. The 
author of this Ancient Chronicle having said that the Greeks were 
called “Evans, from Hellen the son of Deucalion, adds +o wegeregoy 
Teaixot xerouuever. But according to Herodotus (lib. 1. cap. 56.) 
the general name of Greece, before it received the name of ‘Eads, 
was Isdeoyie: which confirms the inference, that MsAacryei and 
Yeasxo: were only different names of the same people. Now the 
Pelasgi migrated to Italy defore the inhabitants of Greece had 
taken the name of “Eaawe;. Hence the Latins, frst knowing 
them by the names of MeAarye and Ieesxol, used no other terms 
for them. These coincidences, as they agree with every thing 
which has been said about the migration of the Pelasgi into Italy, 
and their introduction of the Greek language, tend also to confirm 
the conclusions, which have been drawn in this chapter.”’ 

The use of the Digamma by the Pelasgi being proved, the 
Doctor is naturally Jed to consider the form in which it was 
used, and the principle of its application. ‘This he does ably— 
showing himself more studious to convince, than to please ; 
and afraid of nothing so much as being misunderstood. Who- 
ever attends to his arguments, cannot fail to observe how very 
careful he is in tracing every subject to its source. No pro- 
position is assumed by him, as true, which admits of demon- 
stration ; and nothing which does not admit of demonstrati¢n is 
required to be believed upon his assertion, or made the founda- 
tion of any part of his reasoning. A striking instance of his 
caution in this respect occurs in the beginning of the Third 
Chapter, now under consideration. He is about to institute an 
enquiry into the form and application of the F, considered as 
one of the letters used by the Pelasgi; but before he proceeds, 
he conceives it necessary to prove that the use of letters was 
known to the Pelasgi. ‘This accuracy can never be considered 
as excessive : for, if it were possible to prove the negative of 
this proposition, all his reasonings concerning the form of the 
letters would be futile. Before we advance, it is proper to 
observe that Dionysius, who has described the Aolic Digamma 
proved by Dr. Marsh to have been used by the Pelasgi, says 
that it was womeo Tappa, Cittais exh piav oobyy emifsvyvipevoy 
THAIC mraryics. ) 

To answer the description, our readers will observe that it 
may be written either as F or [. These both consist of two 
perfect gammas, which are “ joined by the two side strokes 
being drawn into one straight line.” In the latter form, however, 
we have * an upright T placed upon an inverted L, so as to form 
C.” Sometimes the cross strokes are found to make an acute, 
not a right angle with the side stroke. ‘The same difference has 
also been observed in the form of the gamma. Doubts have been 
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entertained of the existence of the r in Greek inscriptions, but 
daa doubts, says Dr. Marsh, were finally removed, in 1783, by 
the discovery of a brass tablet, near the scite of the ancient 
Petilia, which may therefore be called the Petilian Tablet. 


«As Petilia, or, as it is sometimes written, Petelia, was a town 
in the country of the Bruttii, and the Pelasgi, as was shown in the 
second chapter, settled in that country, the Digamma must have 
been used at Petilia. And accordingly we find on the Petilian 
tablet, the word OIICIAN very distinetly engraved FOIKIAN. The 
form of the Digamma in this inscription exactly corresponds with 
the description given by aviony sits of Halicarnassus, It consists of 
two perfect gammas, each of the same size, with the lines at right 
angles to each other. And one gamma is so placed on the other 
gamma, that cach of them is joined by the two side strokes being 
drawn into one straight line, or; in the words of Dionysius, (Lib. L. 
Cap. 20.) durrais tb wicey ogtny emievyrunesvoy Tais wrayiess. “Lhe whole 
tirure is likewise erect. Since therefore the Digamma, which is 
used in the Petilian inscription, appears in every respect so perfect, 
since it comes so near to the Latin F, which was formed from it, 
and moreover appears in the same shape onthe Greek coins, which 
have proper names beginning with the Digamma, the F, which is 
here used, has been cast in imitation of it: and it is certainly as 


good a form as any which we can adopt, when we write Greek 
words with the Digamma.” 


‘The next inscription, which Dr. Marsh takes notice of, ts 
that on a brass helmet discovered in 1795, by Mr. Morritt, in the 
Alpheus near Olympia. ‘This we mention on account of the 
interpretation suggested by the. author of this treatise, of 
the words ANE@OENTOI4III. He asserts, and with the 
greatest probability, that the proper reading is ANE@EN TOI 
AIF I, that is, 4v/:cay 75 4%, posuerunt Jovi. After maintain- 
ing the propriety of writing dvébecay for aviéev, and Tw for 
TUI, and giving his reasons for preferring this to others that 
have been suggested, he ‘proceeds thus: 


“It has been thought indeed anomalous to insert the Digamma 
in such a word as Ais. But to judge of the Digamma, we should 
not speak of insertion : for it was a constituent part of the primitive 
Greek alphabet; and our present forms were cccasioned by the 
omission of it. Let us ask, there ‘tore, in the first place, in what man- 
ner the nominative Zed<, or rather Azds, according to the /Kolic form, 
was originally written by the Pelasgi. ‘They could not at first 
have written AEYY: for Y was an addition to the primitive Greek 
alphabet, which ended with T, like the Phenician, Samaritan, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac alph: abets. on the other hand was 
a constituent part of the primitive Greek alphabet; it was the sixth 
letter in the Greek alphabet, as the convedbeindlion letter was in all 
the alphabets just ailienel The word, therefore, which was 
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afterwards written AEV®S, and then AEYS, must at first have been 
written AEFS or AIf=. But the genitive and dative of AIFS could 
have been no other than AIFOS and AIFI, which, when the Digam- 
ma was dropped, became Asis and Ais. Hence also we see the 


‘reason Why Ais and Ai: came to be the genitive and dative of Sets. 


In like manner Ni, 2s, Oi, was originally NIFE, NIFOX, NIFT: 
Nix, nivis, nivi. Karnal, xaeTyALDos, xaTYAIDs Was originally KAT- 
EAIFY, KATEAIFOS, KATEAIPFI. 

And even i, though now considered as an adverb, was a dative, 
of which IF> was the nominative: for :?; must at first have been 
written: IFI. Or rather, if we may judge from Iliad, A. 38. the 
nominative was FIED and the dative FIFI. For that line of Homer 
must have been originally written KIAAANTEZAQEANTENEAD! 
OTEFIFIFANASSEI®S.” 


The next in order is the inscription, known by the name of 
the Elean inscription, in which the Digamma cccurs not less 
than seven times in ten lines. This inscription, says our au- 
thor, . 


«Is of very great importance in the history of the Zolic Digam- 
ma. It was not only found in a country, where we know that the 
Digamma was constantly used, but it further exemplifies the appli- 
eation of the Digamma to words, of which we had no evidence 
before. ‘We know, that in various instances, where the other 
Greeks used the aspirate H, the AZolians used & But the /Zolians 
did not always use F, where the other Greeks used H. That the 
Pelasgi, who brought letters into Latium, used both H and Ff, 
appears from the Latin alphabet, which contains both of those 
fetters. It appears likewise from various Latin words, which corres- 
pond with the Greek. Though they wrote FOV and EOI (that is, 
ey and o) inthe sense of su and szbz, and FOX in the sense of suus, 
yet they must have written the article with H. If they had not 
written HOI and HAI, the Latins would not have written HI and 
HAE. If the Pelasgi had not expressed the later forms, wea, wigia, 
jews, &c. by HOPA, HAIPEO, HEPOS, &c. the Latins would not have 
written HORA, HAEREO, HEROS, &c. We could not there- 
fore be certain that “Erys, for instance, even if aspirated, was writ- 
ten by the /Eolians FETAS. But that it was so written, now ap- 
pears from the Elean inscription. With respect to non-aspirated 
words, our chief dependance has hitherto been on the correspond- 
ing Latin words. If Latin words, beginning with F or V, have 
Greek words corresponding to them, which begin with a vowel, 
we may conclude that the Pelasgi, who brought letters into 
Latium, used in such cases their F. Hence we infer, that i; was 
written FIZ, oixes FOIKOZ, &c. But for words, which have no 
corresponding words in Latin, we want Greek authority : and this 
Greek authority has hitherto been very sparingly afforded. Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, (lib. i. c. 20.) has given us é¢wo such ex- 
amples, éva% and avrg, of which one only is applicable to the poems’ 
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of Homer; for evig does not there admit the Fr. But the Elean 
inscription, in addition to the authority which it affords for éxs, 
(sometimes written éras) affords authority that tras, tres, and égyor, 
were written with F. In the second line we find EKATONFETEA: 
and in the third and fourth lines AITEFEMOZSAITEFAPTON. The 
corrections, therefore, which have been proposed in the versifica- 
tion of Homer, receive from this inscription a very remarkable: 
and very unexpected confirmation. Among the words, to which 
Heyne, in his edition of Homer, has in the marginal emendations 
prefixed k, on the ground, that ‘he metre required u, we find all 
the four words érns, tres, exes, and geyor. Again, this inscription 
confirms the opinion, that words, now beginning with an aspirated 
‘P, began in the o/d AXolic with 1P, though the later /Zolians, 
according to the Greek grammarians, began such words with BP. 
For fare is here very distinctly engraved FPATPA. Further, the 
Elean inscription shows, that the ancient name of Elis was FAAIZ. 
Lastly, the Elean inscription shows, that where the Y:A%y is now 
used, f was frequently used by the ancient AZolians. For we find 
TOIPFAAEIOIZSKAITOIZEFAOIOIS, which would now be written 
Trois "HAsioss xak trois Evccotoss. Instead, therefore, of the present or- 
thography EYA, the Eleans used EFA.” 


Other curious inscriptions are mentioned by Dr. Marsh, and 
many particulars ingeniously pointed out concerning them; but 
we cannot now notice them. We are sorry to be obliged to 
resist an inclination we feel to give to our readers a passage, in 
which he accounts for the character ¢ being used to denote the 
number 6, by referring it to the Digamma. 

The fourth chapter is the most important in the book. Its 
object is—to determine the original Pelasgic pronunciation of 
the Digamma. ‘The opinions of eminent men upon this subject 
are various and discordant; and when Dr. Marsh comes for- 
ward to assert, that f was pronounced like the Latin F, he has to 
enter the lists with many distinguished scholars both ancient and 
modern. We cannot do better, than let him explain in his own 
words the course of argument by which he purposes to attain 
his object. 


«“ As the Greek FE corresponds to the Latin F, both in form and 
in alphabetic order, (it having been the sixth letter in both alpha- 
bets,) the inference which naturally presents itself, is, that the two 
letters agreed also in sound. The letters of one alphabet admit 
of three analogies in reference to the letters of another. ‘They 
may agree in form; they may agree in alphabetic order; they 
may agree in sound. Now when: the two first analogies take place, 
the presumption is, (unless reasons can be given to the contrary) 
that the third also was not wanting. Ifthe Latins borrowed their 
F from the Greek Ff, and assigned to it the sixth place in their 
alphabet, because it had the sixth place in the Greek, it is not pro- 
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bable that they pronounced it in any other way, than that in which 
they heard the Greeks pronounce it. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that the Greek F corresponded in al// respects to the Latin I’. 
And this inference is confirmed by the circumstance, that the very 
letter, namely the Latin V, to which the Greek I is supposed to 
have corresponded, agreed in all its analogies with another letter 
of the Greek alphabet; analogies, which could not hold good in 
respect to two letters.” 


Here we find, that it is the object of the author to prove, 
in the first place, that an entire correspondence  subsisted 
between the Greek T and the Latin V. We omit his demon- 
stration, and give only the inference he deduces’from it. 


«© Since then the Latin V was analogous to the Greek V in all 
its various relations, it could be orily so far analogous to any other 
letter of the Greek alphabet, as the Greek V ?tse/f was analogous 
to that letter. We must conclude, therefore, that the Latin V, as 
well as the Greek V, had a cognate sound with the Greek Fr, but 
so far differed from it, as the one was Waa, the other decv. What 
then shall we conclude, with respect to the analogy of the Greek F 
to the Latin F, which was likewise decv? No other inference re- 
mains, than that the correspondence between them was entire. 
We have seen that the Greek V corresponds to the Latin V, in 
order, form, and sound. We know also, that the Greek F cor- 
responded to the Latin F, in order and in form. Consequently 
they must have corresponded in the only remaining analogy, that 
of sound. For, if this third analogy of the Greek & be referred to 
the Latin V, we interfere with the analogy, which this same Latin 
V has been shown to bear in all its relations to another letter. We 
must conclude, therefore, that there was a perfect analogy between 
the Greek F and the Latin F, as there was between the Greek Vv 
and the Latin V. In this manner the two alphabets preserve 
their harmony: whereas if we refer a letter, which is nearly at the 
head of one alphabet, to a letter which is nearly at the bottom of 
the other, and moreover to a letter which has a very different form, 
the harmony of the two alphabets is totally destroyed.” 


To prove that the Latin F is the proper representative of the 
Greek fF, as well in its application, as in its form and alphabe- 


tic order, he gives a list of Latin words derived from the 


Greek, and beginning with F. ‘These examples are written first 
according to the present Greek formi, then according to the old 
fEolic or Pelasgic form, and thirdly according to the Latin form. 


In the writing of these he tells us he has observed the five 
following rules. 


First, “ That whenever a word, now beginning with ® in Greek, 
bevins with F in Latin, that same word was written likewise with 
F by those Pelasgi, who brought letters into Latium.” 

Secondly, “ That whenever Greek words, now beginning with 
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«a vowel, whether aspirated or not, have F prefixed to them in 
Latin, those same words had F prefixed to them by the Pelasgi, 
who brought letters into Latium.” 

Thirdly, “That where Greek words now begin with an aspi- 
rated ‘p, and have words corresponding to them in Latin beginning 
with FR, those words originally began with FP likewise in Greek, 
the aspirate being nothing but a substitution for the B.” 

Fourthly, “ That wherever Greek words, now beginning either 
with B or with ©, begin in Latin with F, those same words began 
likewise with F among the Pelasgi, who brought letters into 
Latium.” 

Fifthly, « Asthe long © was invented long after the time, when 
the Pelasgi brought letters into Latium, and H was then used, not 
as a vowel but an aspirate, we must substitute O for ©, and either 
A or E for H, as the analogy of the /Eolic dialect may require, in 
representing Greek words according to the Pelasgic orthography. 


We will transcribe the first six as a specimen: 


Poyny FVTA, FVGA. Dieen, FAMA, FAMA. 
Dearne, KPATEP, PRATER. Pyyos, FATOD, FAGVS. 
Duar, EVO, FVO. oA, BOAAIZ, FOLLIS. 


«© These examples,” he observes, * are sufficient to show that 
the Latin F was the proper representative of the Greek F. And 
hence we may infer, that, in those cases where V is used, the V is 
merely a substitute for the Latin F, which, thotgh naturally hard 
in reference to V, acquires in certain cases a softer sound than at 
ether times, and thus becomes more casily exchanged. When the 
Latin F was followed by the consonants 1, r, or the vowels a, 0, u, 
it preserved the hard sound, which naturally belongs to it, and 
consequently was not so liable to be changed. Thus in Flamma, 
Fluo, Frango, Frigeo, Fama, Fagus, Follis, Folium, Fuga, Fumus, 
and others of the same description, the F was not converted into 
V. But before the vowels e and i, the F acquired a softer sound, 
and accordingly was often, though not always, changed into V. 
Hence Festa, Felia, Festis, Fis, Finum, &c. as written accordin 
to the Greek form, from which they were taken, became Vesta, 
Velia, Vestis, Vis, Vinum, &c. On the other hand, in Fera, Fero, 
Firmus, Filius, &c, the F remained, But when F was placed be- 
tween two vowels, it necessariéy acquired a softer sound: and in 
such cases it appears to have been always changed into V. Hence 
ofis, ofum, &c, became ovis, ovum, &c. Ona similar principle to 
that, which changed F into V, when F was so placed as to lose a 
portion of its natural hardness, V was sometimes changed into F, 
when it was so placed, as to lose a portion of its natural softness.” 


Dawes, in his Miscellanea Critica, has selected passages from 
Terentianus Maurus, Marius Victorinus, and Priscian, tending 
to prove that the Latin V corresponded with the Digamma. 
{t is impossible for us to give a just idea of the ability with 
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which Dr. Marsh resists the force which the talents of this ce- 
lebrated CTitic, under the cover of classical authority, must ever 
communicate to the arguments he adduces. In our opinion, all 


difficulties are surmounted, and the author’s case clearly 
made out. 


Nor do those arguments which rest upon Greek authority, 
and have been brought to prove that F is properly represented 
by the Greek diphthong ov, experience a happier tate. By the 
skill of their new antagonist, these critics are reduced either to 
the necessity of giving up the point, or to the absurdity of 
making the Greek consonant F equivalent not only to O7, but 
also to EK, to O, to YT, to £2, and to EY. Weconclude with a 
quotation from the 5th section of this chapter, which seems to 
us both striking and convincing. 


« There remains only one more notion, which it is necessary to 
confute, in order to vindicate to the Greek F its genuine pronun- 
ciation. I am aware, that I have to combat a very common 
opinion, when I deny, that the Greek & was pronounced like the 
English W. It is, however, an opinion so improbable even 77 
itself, and independently of the arguments which may be alleged 
against it, that we may justly wonder how such a notion could 
prevail. The mere circumstance, that the A®olians used it before 
P, shows that they could not have proncunced it as the English 
pronounce W. That the AZolians did begin many of their words 
with FP appears from the examples, which have been already given 
wf Latin words beginning with F R, which have Greek words cor- 
responding to idee now ‘beginning with an aspirated ‘Pp. And the 
existence of such words has been lately placed beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt by the word FPATPA on the Elean tablet. If in this 
word we pronounce the Greek F like the Latin F, as in Frater, we 
“ening a sound in which there is nothing harsh or inharmonious. 
But if, in giving to the Greek F the broad and coarse sound of the 
English W, we pronounce KPATPA as an Englishman would pro- 
nounce WRAT RA, we pronounce a sound so offensive to the ear, 
that no Greek could have endured it. Nor must we forget, that 
the AZolians, who alone retained the use of F, were noted in parti- 
cular for their aversion to all harsh sounds. The very tablet, on 
which FPATPA occurs, affords a proof of this assertion. Though 
we know that the other Greeks anciently wrote HEKATON, we 
find in this inscription EKATON, without an aspirate. The very 
article before FPATPA is also without an aspirate. We find not 
HA FPATPA but A EPATPA. And in the relative the aspirate is 
avoided by the substitution of T for H. The nominative plural 
e: is on the Elean tablet not HOI, but TOI. Nor is the connexion 
of F with P the on/y case, in which its pronunciation like W would 
be intolerable. Indeed, if the AZolians suppressed the aspirate m 
HEKATON, it is incredible that they should have pronounced 
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EKATON FETEA in the Elean inscription, as an Englishman would 
pronounce EKATON WETEA, 

« But let us consider the grounds on which the opinion rests, 
that the Greek B was pronounced like the English W. It rests 
either on the representation of Dionysius, or on the representation 
of the Latin grammarians. They, who argue from the former, 
argue thus. The Greek Ff was pronounced like the Greek or; the 
Greek OY was pronounced like the French ou: the French ou is. 
equivalent to the English W: ergo, the Greek F and the English 
W have one and the same pronunciation. This mode of reason- 
ing is adopted by the learned editor of Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critica. But as the first term of this Sorites has been already 
proved to be incorrect, it is unnecessary to enquire into the accuracy 
of those which follow. 


«“ Dawes, who very properly rejects the arguments from OY, 
comes however to the same conclusion by the aid of the Latin V. 
Assuming, on the authority of the Latin grammarians, that the 
Greek F corresponded to the Latin V, and taking for granted that 
the Latin V was pronounced like the English W, he concludes at 
onee, that the Greek Ff had the same pronunciation; and even 
ree joom that sonst | igure W (unsightly at least in Greek) 
for the genuine form fF. Now, since the first step also of this ar- 

cument has been already shown to be erroneous, the question 
whether the Greek & was pronounced like the English W, does 
not depend on the question whether the Latin V was so pro- 
n ounced. 1“ 


Art. Il. Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt. \ate Presi- 


dent of the Royal Academy, &c. By James NorTHcore, 
Esq. R. A. 4to. London, 1814. 


Vue requisites to enable a biographer to hand down the subject 
of his narrative to an ‘muneteed fame, consist in vigorous 
powers of perception, accurate description, and just and philo- 
sophical sentiment. With these qualities ought to be united 
some congeniality of mind to the individual whose history he re- 
cords ; a portion of the same characteristic feeling which in- 
fluenced the most remarkable actions of his life—without which 
the history of the most distiriguished personage, will dwindle 
into cold and tasteless narration. It is chiefly to be desired 
that the written life of the studious and contemplative, want- 
ing the display of varied action, should exhibit the exact simi- 
litude of its original, and convey to the imagination, a delinea- 
tion of the whole soul. ‘That the narrator should accomplish 
this, it is not merely necessary to have enjoyed habits of freedom 
or intimacy with his subject ; nor is it sufficient to collect with 
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watchful industry abuiidant matter in the shape of anecdote or 
aphorism : that clear arid comprehensive intellect must be pos- 
sessed and employed, which can penetrate into motives, and de- 
velope the thoughts and feelings of the heart. hat such a 
biographer 1 is still wanted to do justice to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
is our deliberate opinion ; nor do we think with the author of 
these memoirs, that an artist alone can properly execute the 
task. We have derived more actual knowledge of this eminent 
man, and seem to have been introduced to. a closer acquain- 
tance with him, from reading 'the short eulogium of Burke, 
than from the greater part of the quarto now before us. The 
clearness of perception, thé feeling, and the graces of languag 
in that splendid writer would eminently have fitted him for giv- 
Ing to the world a history of the most graceful and dignified 
artist of the whole modern school of painters. We shall pre 
sent our readers with the following extract from that culogium, 
as given by Mr. Northcote, in confirmation of our opinion. 


“Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the 
most memorable men of his tine. He was the ‘first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant aris to the other glories of his 
country. In taste, mm grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in 
the richness and harmony of his colouring he was equal to the 
greatest masters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond 
them; for he communicated to that description of the art, in which 
English artists are the most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dig- 
nity, derived from the higher branches. Ww hich even those who pro- 
fessed them in a superior manner, did not always preserve, when 
they delineated individual nature. His portraits ‘remind the spec- 
tator of the invention of history, and the amenity of landsc ape. 
In painting portraits, he appeared not to be raised upon that plat- 
form, but to desce nd upon it from a higher sphere. His paintings 
iustrate his lessons, py bis lessons seem to be derived from his 
painting.” Page 372 


The modesty with which Mr. Northcote introduces himself 
to the public, 2s the historian of Sir Joshua, although highly 
commendable, does not deter us from a strict examination of 
his work, which indeed the publication of every ponderous 
quarto, in some measure demands;|nor do we think it a suf- 
ficient excuse for prolixity, to be candidly told by the author, 
that he is really incompetent to select his materials. 


<< T sensibly feel that some parts of these Memoirs may be judged 
tedious, some parts weak, and other parts not suiliciently connected 
with the orginal subject ; but 1 was not so competent a judge of 
my own work as to make the proper selection: and I also appre- 
hend that, in a variety of readers, some will be pleased with what 
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others will despise, and that one who presumes to give a public 
dinner must provide, as well as he is able, a dish for each particular 
palate; so that if I have given too much, itis at my own risk, and 
from an earnest desire to satisfy every ene.” Preface. 

We may not perhaps, upon the whole, be disposed to quar- 
rel with Mr. Northcote for these opinions ; but with respect to 
the imprudent desire of giving universal satisfaction in a work 
like the present, we must observe that, in proportion as he ex- 
tends his subject to the gratification of the common reader, he 
will displease the more correct and delicate. 

Mr. Northcote is of opinion that the era of taste had just 
begun to dawn upon the British nation, at the period when Sir 
Joshua thought of displaying to the world his superior talents. 
The county of Devon is represented as remarkable for its pro- 
duction of painters, among whom, of towering eminence, stands 
recorded the name of Reynolds, who was born at Plympton, 
16 December, 1723. Not adopting the usual practice of bio- 
graphers who, from the days of Plutarch, have been accus- 
tomed to trace the ancestry of their heroes to some highly 
respectable if not to a divine origin, Mr. N. tells us that the 
early life of the great artist was not marked by any uncommon 
incident, that could lead the world to augur of his future fame. 
At the age of eighteen he was placed under the care and tui- 
tion of Hudson, at that time reputed to be the most noted 
painter in England, but whom Mr. Northcote very justly sup- 
poses to have been not at all competent to afford necessary in- 
struction to a genius like that of hisyoung and ardent pupil, who 
is said to have excited a sensation of rancorous jealousy in the 
breast of his master which soon occasioned their final separa- 
tion. 

Returning into Devonshire, we are told that he employed 
his pencil in portrait with tolerable success, and was introduced 
to the family of Mount Edgecumbe, which employed and pa- 
tronized. him. Under their recommendation he acquired the 
notice of the Honourable Augustus Keppel, at that time a cap- 
tain in the navy, and who, being shortly after appointed com- 
modore on the Mediterranean station, prevailed upon Mr. Rey- 
nolds to accompany him. 

On his arrival in Italy, Mr. Reynolds appears to have been 
much disappointed with respect to the delight he anticipated 
from the treasures of the Vatican, which led to much candid 
confession between himself and his fellow students. At length 
however, by dint of resolution and assiduity, he seemed to 
have worked himself into a belief, that he had actually acquired 
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a taste for those divine originals ; but from his subsequent ob- 
servations upon his visit to Rome, from his letter to Barry, and 
more especially from his own adopted style of painting, it 1s 
not difficult to discover that his taste for that order of compo- 
sition was imaginary, or at best but imperfect and transient. 
With less invention than the works he professed to admire, his 
pictures possess in a far superior degree, the graces of light 
and shade, and the magical effect of rich and harmonious co- 
louring. 

At Rome, Mr. Reynolds is said to have painted several ca- 
ricature subjects with considerable effect; but he afterwards 
wisely relinquished a practice so deteriorating to the mind of 
an artist. He remained in Italy about three years, and shortly 
after settled in London, hired handsome apartments in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, and pursued his profession with profit and success. 
The institution of the Royal Academy soon opened to him a 
wider field for the exercise of his abilities, and in the progress 
of his lectures, he seems to have derived considerable benefit 
from those habits of thinking deeply on his art, necessarily 
mduced by the tuition of others. To impart instruction, it 
became requisite to perfect his own ideas; and we can ac- 
cordingly trace a visible degree of progressive improvement, 
during the whole course of his lectures, in his pictures as well as 
in his mind; although in his practice he never entirely acted up to 
the full conviction of his own judgment. His last lecture, and 
his eulogium on Michael Angelo, evince a kind of regret that 
he had not at an earlier period devoted his entire efforts to the 
sole cultivation of the higher species of painting. 

The paucity of events in Sir Joshua’s life is supplied, in these 
memoirs, by minute and various details of rather ordinary cir- 
cumstances. A number of anecdotes are interspersed to cheer 
the adventurer who undertakes to travel through the volume : 
but of these the generality have been told before, by Boswell! 


and others; and by far the major part of them are irrelevant to 
the principal character. | 


* Tnillustration of this, I may add the observation of an excellent 
author, that no set of men can have a due regard for the fine arts 
who are more enslaved by the pleasures arising from the grosser 
senses than from those springing from, or connected with, reflection. 
The interests of intemperance and study are so opposite, that they 
cannot exist together in the same mind, or, at least, in such degree as 
to produce any advantages to the agent. When we. indulge our 
prosser appetites beyond what we ought, we are dragged to contri- 
tion through the medium of anguish, and forego or violate that dig- 
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n fied calmness of the system which is only compatible with an ho- 
norable ambition ;—the sorceries of Circe, or the orgies of Bacchus, 
cannot administer or infuse efficient inspiration to intellects de- 
bauched by unhallowed fervor; such as sink under their influence, 
may, indee d, be negatively coptented with their ignorance of the va- 
tue of superior merit, but will never exert their ability for, nor pant 
with the desire of being enviable, happy, or renowned,” — p. 2. 

We shall now turn to his more familiar attempts ; and even 
here a consciousness of inability seems to abase his style, while 
a kindred sense of inferiority prevents him from a steady con- 
templation of his subject. A conversation with Sir Joshua, ag 
it is related by Mr. Northcote, will perhaps satisfy our readers 
that we have not presumed to judge with too much severity. 


“ The following little circumstance, as it serves to shew the kind 
disposition of Sir Joshua, I may be allowed to mention, although 
it relates so much to my own concerns. 

“The latter end of the year 1775 was now arrived, when it only 
wanted a few months of five years that 1 had been with him, and 
when I also approached the twenty-ninth year of my age; and I 
thought it high ‘ime for me to do something for myself at so late ‘a 
pe riod in the lifeof a pupil, baving been prevented by many causes 
from beginning my studies as a painter in earlier youth. [there- 
fore thought it proper to give Sir Joshua notice of my intentions 
some mouths before my departure; this, however, was a task very 
disagreeable to me, and I dete rred it from day to day, but at last 
determined, and going to him one morning in the month of Decem- 
ber, when he was alone in bis painting room; I began by saying 
that at the end of May uext it would be five years since I first came 
to his house. Sir Joshua, with a gentleness in his mamner, said, 
that he thought that was full sufficient, and that I was now well able 
to do for myself. I then replied, that I was very sensible of the 
obligation IT owed him, and that I would stay any time longer he 
should think proper if I could be of any service to him, Sir Joshua 
said by no means, as | had already done him much service ; 1 an- 
swered, that] feared I had uot been of se much assistance to him as 
Iw ished, but that it was solely from want of power, and not inclina- 
tion. Sir Joshua was so cbliging as to sav, that I had been very 
useful to him, more so than any scholar that had ever been with him ; 
and he added, “T hope we shall assist éach other as long as we 
live,” and that if ¥ would remain with him until the month of 
May he should be very much obliged to me, as I could be very use- 
fiil to him; Y answered, that I intended it, and during that time 
wished to work as much as it was in my power for his service, and 
thus the conversation ended.” p. 233. 


Again :— 


~ On the 12th of May 1776, I took my leave of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to take my chance in the world, and we parted with great 
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cordiality ; he said I was perfectly in the right in my intentions, and 
that le had been fully satistied with my conduct whilst I had been 
with him; also, that he had no idea I should have staid with him so 
Jong, ‘* but now,” added Sir Joshua, ‘ to succeed in your art, you 
are to remember that something more is to be done than that which 
did formerly: Kneller, Lely, and Hudson, will not do now.” I was 
rather surprized to hear him join the two former names with that of 
Hudson, who was so evidently their inferier as to be out of all com- 
parison.” p. 234. 

In spite of this sensation of surprize in the breast of Mr. 
Northcote, it docs not appear that he gained, or even required 
from Sir Joshua any explanation of his reasons for so remarka- 
ble an observation. If excessive respect to the opinion of this 
great master chained the tongue of the pupil, we must remind 
him of an observation which he has himself made, relative to 
the danger resulting from too high a degree of reverence for our 
superiors. 

‘* He (Sir Joshua) considered it, therefore, to be sometimes of 
service, that our examples should be near us; and be such as raise 
a reverence sulficicnt to induce us carefully to observe them, yet 
not so great as to prevent us from engaging with them in something 
like a generous contention.” p. 347. 

After Sir Joshua is consigned to an honorable grave, Mr. 
Northcote appears to acquire a little more confidence; he begins 
to treat his subject in a more masterly manner, and is tolerably 
successful in a pleasing analysis of the qualities and general opi- 
nions of the artist whose memoirs he has given us. We must 
however repeat that he had better have restrained his industry 
to the performance of what is set forth in the title of his book ; 
and his genius might also have suggested to him the importance 
of a more circumstantial and technical description of the prin- 
cipal works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, especially as he tells us 
that none but an artist ought to undertake to write the life of an 
artist. 

If to so laudable a purpose Mr. Northcote should ever devote 
his efforts; and, instead of a mere chronicler of trifling anec- 
dote, become the able historian of the individual; we shall be 
happy to bestow upon him that praise to which his present work 
has but a slender claim. 

At the conclusion of the memoirs of Sir Joshua, a few pages 
are devoted to an account of William Gandy, an artist of in- 
different private character, and little known, but one whose 
abilities were highly esteemed by Kneller and Reynolds. The 
remainder of the volume consists of a number of miscellaneous 
writings, entitled ‘ Varieties on Art.” «The Dream of a 
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Painter,” which stands first in this collection, displays the au- 
thor’s opinions upon various celebrated artists, delivered in a 
style rather fanciful than learned. ‘The appearance of Michael 
Angelo is thus introduced in the course of the vision. 


‘Thus passed the pageant, and the area of the stage was now 
clear, when I perceived a bright cloud descending to the ground, 
which by degrees vanished into air, and then discovered to our sight 
an elderly personage of most singular majesty of deportment. He was 
habited in a flowing robe of green velvet, with a kind of hat or eap 
of the same on his head; he moved witha firm and dignified step ; 
he had but few followers, and those few stood at an awful distance. 
He appeared to scorn the flutter or parade of show, as if all dignity 
was in himself, and when he trod, the very ground seemed to trem- 
ble beneath him. Atthe motion of his wand he was encircled by a 
group of more than mortal beings ; sacred prophets and sybils came 
obedient to his call. Behind him mysterious visions floated in the 
distant space, and asif the heavens had opened, there appeared an- 
gelic forms ascending and descending A stream of light shone 
down upon him like that we may imagine might have surrounded 
Moses when the tables of the law were celivered fo him. {ts glory 
was too powerful to be viewed without pain, and turning from it to 
relieve my aching sight, I saw it no more, as instaniiy tue curtain 
hid the awful scene. “ You have had this transiest view,” said my 
guide, “of Michael Angelo Buonarotti.” 


The vision concludes with a compliment to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

We close our remarks with a few observations respecting 
«¢ The Slighted Beauty,” the only remaining production, which 
from its length claims our notice. It exhibits, i in a half-humor- 
ous allegorical style, the progress of painting through various 
parts of Europe: she is represented as a forlorn damsel, and 
her distresses in England are particularly adverted to, w where she 
is excluded from the church, and ultimately reduced to the in- 
glorious necessity of abandoning the higher species of composi- 
tion in her art, for the more humble but lucrative practice of por- 
trait painting. In this little history the author seems to have 
adopted the style of Swift in his memorable Tale of a ‘Tub. 
He does not indeed rival that genius in humorous comparison, 
in solidity, and in brilliancy of wit; but his writing is free from 
the occasional grossness and indelicacy. which too frequently 
tarnish the Dean’s most luminous pages; and upon the whole it 
is a lively and agreeable performance. 
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Art. If. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent, during the years 1799—1804. 
By Alexander de Humboldt and Aimé Bonpland; with 
Maps, Plans, &c. ‘Written in French by ALEXANDER DE 
-Humpotpr, and translated into English by HeLen Maria 
Wiuiams, vols. [. and Il. 8vo. pp. Ix. 292 and 299. 
London, Longman, 1814. 


No performances in any department of literature have excited 
a more general interest, or have been read with greater avidity, 
than the narrations, descriptions, and researches, of enlightened 
travellers. This interest arises from the diversified combination 
of intellectual qualities, habitual acquirements, and external cir- 
cumstances, by which this part of the mental diet is adapted to 
the taste of all whom a liberal education has at once qualified 
and inclined to partake of it. How various are the feelings 
which are excited by accompanying the traveller over the classic 
regions and mouldering monuments of Greece and Rome, the 
consecrated ground of Judea, the horrid sterility of the African 
desert, the ever-springing verdure of the East, or amidst the stu- 
pendous phenomena of the new world! 

In like manner, if we follow the enterprising navigator in his 
discovery of the western hemisphere, it 1s the man himself strug- 
gling against opposing obstacles that awakens our sympathy, and 
when at length we see his exertions terminate in complete suc- 
cess, it is the crown won by courage and perseverance which 
constitutes the irresistible charm that binds us to his fate. 
Such also are the sensations with which we attend the steps of 
the intrepid but lamented Park, when he dared to penetrate 
almost alone into the heart of an unknown continent, that he 
might return with the hidden spoils of nature, and exhibit them 
as trophies of his courage, for the benefit of mankind. 

In traversing the New World, “ man and his productions 
disappear amidst the stupendous display of wild and gigantic 
nature ;” and the mind is at once absorbed by the grandeur, 
and subdued by the magnitude of her operations ; for when the 
traveller inhales the rarified atmosphere of the Plateaur, or 
climbs the flanks of the Cordilleras, every aspect which nature 
presents is an aspect of majestic sublimity. But a widely diffe- 
rent order of feelings is excited when we join the traveller in his 
route through the academic groyes of ancient Greece, or over 
the classic plains of Italy. Here every object is calculated to 
recal those ideas that were imbibed during our earlier years, 
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and to awaken those associations which have entwined them- 
selves with all our youthful pleasures. Hence the interest we feel 
in attending such a companion is adapted rather to soothe than 
to charm, to please than to delight: and by being thus caused 
to retrace the paths we have already trodden, we are enabled to 
re-enjoy, as it were by reflection, the days that are past—but 
here, all is mere retrospect !—The source of our interest is 
changed, when we visit the land of the ancient Israelites; there 
we are not only led to contemplate the past, but to feel its con- 
nection with the future; not only to witness the fulfilment of 
threatenings, but to look for the future accomplishment of pro- 
mises; not merely to view the displays of Almighty power, 
but to admire the exercise of infinite mercy. nh 

The gratification derived from contemplating natural scenery, 
either separately, or in connection with the physical, moral or 
religious condition of mankind, depends both upon the powers 
of him who presents those objects to the mind, and on the rea- 
der’s capabilities for receiving the true impressions they are cal- 
culated to make. [lence it is, that this interest is so general 
and various; and hence too, that diversity of opinions which are 
so often formed respecting the labors of the same traveller, and 
which may therefore all be equally correct as the representatives 
of the impressions from which they arose. 

Few of our readers are so totally unacquainted with the ta- 
lents and attainments of M. de Humboldt, or the celebrity he has 
acquired by his various publications relative to the New World, 
as to render it necessary for us to dwell upon these topics fur- 
ther than to give a slight sketch of his preparations for the un- 
dertaking, and of his views and objects in its accomplishment ; 
and this merely as enabling them more fully to appreciate the 
merits of the work before us, and the others which we may 
afterwards notice. The most cursory perusal of these works 
cannot fail of producing a conviction, that it would be extremely 
difficult to find another individual who could traverse the same 
regions under the same circumstances, and return with a richer 
freight of those treasures which nature has so profusely scatter- 
ed between the tropics. Relative to his early desires, and his 


preparation for gratifying them, and adding to the advancement 
of science, the author remarks : 


_ “From my earliest youth I had felt an ardent desire to travel 
into distant regions, which Europeans had seldom visited. This 
desire is the characteristic of a period of our existence, when life ap- 
pears an unlimited horizon, and when we find an irresistible at- 
traction in the impettous agitations of the mind, and the image of 
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positive danger. Educated in a country which has no direct com- 
munication with the colonies of either India, living amidst moun- 
tains, remote from the coasts, and celebrated for their numerous 
amines, I felt an increasing passion for the sea: and distant expedi- 
tions. The objects with which we are acquainted only by the ani- 
mated narratives of travellers have a particular charm; imagina- 
tion wanders with delight over what is vague and undefined ; and. 
the pleasures of which we are deprived seem possessed of a fascinat- 
ing power, compared to which all we daily feel in the narrow circle 
of sedentary life appears insipid. ‘The taste for herborization, the 
study of geology , rapid excursions to Holland, England and 
France, with the celebrated Mr. George Forster, who had the hap- 
piness to accompany Captain Cook in his second expedition round 
the globe, contributed to give a determined direction to the plan of 
travels which I had formed at eighteen years of age. No longer 
deluded by the agitation of a wandering life, I was anxious to 
contemplate nature in all its variety of wild and stupendous scenery ; 
and the hope of collecting some facts useful to the advancement of 
science incessantly impelled my wishes towards the Juxuriant re- 
gions spread under the torrid zone. As my personal situation then 
prevented me from executing the projects, by which I was so power- 
fully influenced, I had leisure to prepare myself during six years 
for the observations I proposed to make on the New Continent, to 
visit different parts of Eurcpe, and explore the lofty chain of the 
Alps, the structure of which I might aiterwards compare with that 
of the Andes, of Quito and Peru. As I employed successively in- 
struments of different constructions, I fixed my choice on those which 
appeared to me the most exact, and the least subject to break in the 
carriage. I had an opportunity of repeating measurements, which 
had been taken according to the most rigorous methods; and I 


learned from experience the extent of the errors, to which I might 
be exposed.”” p. 3. 


The author’s sketch of his plans and disappointments, with 
the manner in which his route was finally determined, suffi- 
ciently proves the unconquerable bent of his mind, and the in- 
visible agency of a superior power, which so frequently frus- 
trates the best digested plans of short-sighted mortals, and turns 
their exertions into channels of its own. 

In addition to the studies of the closet and the examination of 
the cabinets of naturalists, M. de (Humboldt traversed part of 
Italy in 1795; but not being able to visit Naples and Sicily he 
lintcoiiinid to return towards the close of 1797, and travelled 
with Mr. Leopold de Buch through several cantons of the inte- 
resting countries of Salzburgh and Styria; but when he was 
passing the ‘T'yrolese Alps, the war which raged in Italy, con- 
Strained him to abandon his intention of visiting the volcanic 
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regions of the south of Europe. About this time he received 
an invitation from an enlightened traveller to accompany him on 
an expedition to Upper Egypt. Furnished with the best astro- 
nomical instruments, and provided with able draughtsmen, 
they were to ‘ascend the Nile, as far as Assouan, after minutely 
examining the positions of the Said, between ‘Tentyris and the 
cataracts.” The views of M.de Humboldt had previously been 
directed to the tropical regions only, but the temptation of vi- 
siting a country of such celebrity as Upper Egypt was too 
powerful for him to resist, and he therefore agreed to the pro- 
posal with the express condition that when they returned to 
Alexandria, he should be at liberty to pursue his route through 
Syria and Palestine. He then directed his studies with a view 
to this new object, and though the political situation of the East 
prevented it from being realized, he afterwards found them of 
great use in examining * the relations between the barbarous 


monuments of Mexico, and those belonging to the nations of 
the Old World.” He then continues, 


«© An expedition of disccveries in the Southern Ocean, under.the 
direction of Captain Baudin, was then preparing in France. ‘The 
first plan was great, bold, and worthy of betng executed by a more 
enlightened commander. ‘lhe purpose of this expedition was to 
visit the Spanish possessions of South America, from the mouth of 
the river Plata to the kingdom of Quito, and the isthmus of Pana- 
ma. After traversing the Archipelago of the great Ocean, and ex- 
ploring the coasts of New Holland, from Van Diemen’s Land to 
that of Nuyts, both vessels were to stop at Madagascar, and return 
by the Cape of Good Hope. I was at Paris when the preparations 
for this voyage were begun, and obtained permission to embark, 
with the instruments I had collected, in one of the vessels destined 
for the South Sea, reserving to myself the liberty of leaving Cap- 
tain Baudin whenever I thought proper. M. Michaux, who had 
already visited Persia, and a part of North America, and M. Bon- 
pland, with whom I formed a friendship that still unites us, were 
appointed to accompany this expedition as naturalists. 

«JT had flattered myself during several months with the idea of 
sharing in labors directed to so great and honorable an object, 
when the war, which broke out in Germany and Italy, determined 
the French government to withdraw the funds granted for their 
voyage of discovery, and adjourn it to an indefinite period. 
Cruelly deceived in my hopes, seeing the plans which I had been 
forming during many years of my life overthrown in a single 
day, I sought at any risk the speediest means of quitting Europe, 


and engaging in some enterprise which might console me for my 
disappointment.” p. 6. 


M. de Humboldt then became acquainted with Mr. Skiol- 
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debrand, the Swedish Consul who was appointed to convey 
presents from his court to the Dey of Algiers, and passed 
through Paris to embark at Marseilles. Vhe Consul had 
already resided a long time on the coasts of Africa, and was 
highly respected by the government of Algiers, and therefore 
could easily procure M. de Humboldt permission to examine 
the Alpine regions of Barbary; and as he sent a vessel annually 
from ‘Tunis with the pilgrims who embarked for Mecca, he pro- 
mised to convey our author by the same means to Egypt. ‘Thus 
he thought himself upon the point of executing the plan of visiting 
the East, which he had formed before his arrival in France. He 
therefore hastily completed his collection of instruments, and 
works relative to the countries which were to be the objects 
of his visit ; and separated himself from his brother, whose ad- 
vice and example, he says, had always exercised a great influence 
over the direction of his thoughts. M. de Humboldt then left 
Paris for the purpose of visiting Algiers and Egypt; but in con- 
sequence of one of those vicissitudes which so often sway the 
affairs of human life, he returned from the river Amazons and 
Peru, without ever having touched the African continent. 
The Swedish frigate Jaramas, which was destined to convey the 
Consul and his friends to Algiers, was to have arrived at Mar- 
seilles about the end of October, but after having anxiously 
waited for two months, they received information that she had 
suffered greatly in a storm off the coast of Portugal, was oblig- 
ed to put into Cadiz to refit, and that it would be spring before 
she could reach Marseilles. This delay was ill-suited to the 
ardent minds of our author and his friend M. Bonpland; and 
they agreed with the captain of a small vessel which was on the 
point of sailing for Tunis for their passage. ‘The vessel was to 
sail the next day, but some slight arrangements that were neces- 
sary for the preservation of their instruments happily prevented 
it; and during this interval they learned that the government 
of Tunis then committed every" person coming from a French 
port toadungeon. They then‘resolved to pass the winter in 
Spain, in hopes of embarking either at Carthagena or Cadiz in 
spring, if the political state of the east should permit. 

On their arrival at Madrid, M. de Humboldt met with great 
kindness from Baron de Forell, minister from the court of Saxony, 
who was a zealous promoter of egery undertaking which tended 
to facilitate the progress of knowledge. He suggested the idea, 
that through the enlightened Spanish minister, Don Mariano 
Luis de Urquijo, he might obtain_permission to visit, at his own 
expense, the interior of Spanish America. ‘The disappointments 
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which M. de Humboldt had already experienced, did not leave 


him a moment’s hesitation relative to this subject, respecting 
which he observes, 


« T was presented to the court of Aranjuez in March 17799, The 
king received me graciously. 1 explained to him the motives 
which led me to undertake a voyage to the New Continent and the 
Philippine islands, and I presented a memoir on the subject 
to the secretary of state. Mr. d’Urquijo supported my de- 
mand and overcame every obstacle. 1 obtained two passports, 
one from the first secretary of state, the other from the council of 
the Indies. Never had so extensive a permission been granted to 
any traveller, and never had any foreigner been honored with more 
confidence on the part of the Spanish government. To dissipate 
every doubt, which the viceroys or captains general, the royal au- 
thority in America, might entertain with respect to the nature of 
my labors, the passport of the primera secretaria de estado stated, 
that I was authorised to make free use of my instruments of physic 
and geodesy, that I might make astronomical observations through 
the whole of the Spanish dominions, measure the height of moun- 
tains, examine the productions of the soil, and execute all operations 
which I should judge useful for the progress of the sciences. The 
purpose of our journey being merely scientific, we succeeded in con- 
ciliating the friendship of the natives, and that of the Europeans 
entrusted with the administration of these vast countries. During 
the five years that we travelled throughout the new continent, we 
did not perceive the slightest mark of distrust; and we remember 
with pleasure, that amidst the most painful privations, and whilst 
we were struggling against the obstacles that arose from the savage 


state of those regions, we never had to complain of the injustice of 
man.” p. 14. 


How different was the conduct of the Spanish government 
on this occasion from what it had been in any former in- 
stance! ‘lo what can this sudden change of conduct be 
attributed, except to the more liberal and enlightened views 
of the minister? For when this high office was filled b 
men who had no knowledge of the sciences, and with whom 
bigotry supplied the place of information, and prejudice that of 
liberality, it was natural that a mysterious secrecy should be 
spread over those vast dominions which had once been the thea- 
tre of her cruelties, and were then the source of her supposed 
riches. But when this elevated station was held by a man like 
Don de Urquijo, whose mind had been expanded by know- 
ledge, and his heart warmed by zeal: for the progress of the 
sciences, the narrow and mistaken policy of former times va- 
nished, and the natural result was that generous confidence 
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which M. de Humboldt experienced ; and which, from a deep 
sense of the favor that was granted him, and of the influence 
his conduct would have on the privileges of future travellers, 
he was extremely careful not to abuse. 

Notwithstanding the various considerations which might have 
induced MM. de Humboldt and Bonpland to prolong their stay 
in Spain, they left Madrid about the middle of May, and reached 
Corunna, where they were to embark for the island of Cuba. 
The Pizarro, a Spanish sloop of war, in which they sailed, 
weighed anchor on the 5th of June, and directed her course to 
the north-west to avoid the English frigates that were cruisin 
off that coast, and about 9 p. M. they saw the light of a fish- 
ing hut at Sisarga, which was the last object they beheld in 
Europe. The ardor with which M. de Humboldt had so long 
endeavoured to realize his desires of visiting distant regions, ap- 
pears now to have melted into tenderness ; and he describes the 
event with feelings which reflect honor on his character as a 
man, without detracting from his merit as a philosopher. 


« The moment of leaving Europe for the first time is attended 
with a solemn feeling. Separated from the objects of our dearest 
affections, entering in some measure on a new state of existence, we 
are forced to turn back on the family of our thoughts, and we find 
them in a situation which they have never known before. p. 30. 
Ais we advanced, this feeble light mingled itself with the stars, 
which rose in the horizon; and our eyes remained involuntarily 
fixed on this object. Such impressions are not easily effaced from 
the memory of those who have undertaken long voyages at an age 
when the emotions of the heart are in full vigor. How many re- 
membrances are awakened in the imagination by. a luminous point, 
which in the midst of an obscure night, appearing at intervals above 
the swelling waves, points out the coast of our native home!” p. 41. 


The Pizarro reached the island of Teneriffe on the 19th of 
June; and on the 25th she proceeded on her voyage to the 
island of Cuba. But a fever which raged on board before they 
reached that port determined our travellers to land at Cumana, 
in the government of Caraccas, where they arrived on the 16th 
of July 1799, forty-one days after their departure from Corun- 
na. From Cumana, they passed to | 


«New Andalusia, and the missions of the Indians, Chaymas, 
the province of the Caraccas, the banks of the Apure and the Rio 
Negro, to the limits of Brazil, New Grenada, the Andes of Popay- 
an, Porto, Quito, and Peru, the western part of the Amazons, 
Mexico, and the Isle of Cuba.”” Pref. p. x 


Those readers whom the title of these volumes may have led 
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to expect a circumstantial detail of personal adventures will be 
disappointed by the perusal ; as we do not remember a work 
in which self 1 is a more diminutive being, or the traveller more 
absorbed in the philosopher. ‘The author’s mind is so com- 
pletely occupied by the phenomena and productions of na- 
ture, as to exclude all that morbid and sickly sentiment in 
which some writers delight so much to indulge, and on which 
many readers dwell with such interest. We consider him as 
describing his own feelings on the subject when he says, 
«¢ Amidst the overwhelming majesty of nature, and the stupen- 
dous objects she presents at every step, the traveller is little dis- 
posed to record in his journal what relates only to himself, and 
the ordinary details of life.” On his voyage we perceive him 
perpetually engaged with ‘ whatever relates to the variation 
of the temperature of the air, and that of the sea, the hydro- 
metrical state of the atmosphere, the blue color of the sky, 
the inclination and intensity of the magnetic focus; the 
saltness of the ocean, its animal, mineral, and vegetable pro- 
ductions; the nature and extent of its currents, with whatever 
els? may be interesting to either the navigator or the philosopher.” 
Nor does he satisfy himself with carefully examining nature 
in all her bearings, and faithfully recording his own observa- 
tions, but he constantly compares them with those of former 
observers, and ‘thus endeavours to draw general conclusions 
from the whole. 


On land he is equally engaged in the philosophic contempla- 
tion of Nature, and the pursuit of objects at once adapted to 
enlarge our conceptions, and bring us more intimately acquainted 
with the secrets of her operations. He has thus, by raising our 
minds from particular facts to general results, thrown a more 
general interest than any of his “— decessors; over objects, which 
previously occupied the attention only of a few scientific men. 
‘These comprehend views of « the clim: ite, and its influence on 
organized beings, the aspect of the country, varied according 
to the nature of the soil and its vegetable covering, the direc. 
tion of the mountains, and the rivers which separate the races 
of men, as well as the tribes of vegetables; and finally, those 
modifications, which the state of nations placed in different lati- 
tudes, and in circumstances more or /ess favorable to the display 
of their faculties, undergoes.” 

To such of our readers as conceive that a country is 
known, because it has been visited and described, we would re- 
commend the general view which M. de Humboldt has taken 
ef the Island of Teneriffe, the state of its atmosphere, the 
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geography of its plants, and the geology of its structure. This 
view occupies more than half the first volume of the Personal 
Narrative; and if any one, who has read all that preceding 
travellers have written on the subject, will peruse this account 
with attention, we dare venture to promise him an ample recom- 
pense for his trouble, in the increase of his knowledge and the 
gratification of perceiving that the learned author of this work 
has seen what others failed to discern, and that in this instance, 
as well as in many others, * he pursues alone the difficalt path 
of scientific discovery.” 

~The second volume of this Narrative commences with the 
voyage from Teneriffe to the coast of South America. Besides 
appropriate discussions on such occurrences as took place, and 
such productions as could be procured in the passage, this part 
of the work contains disquisitions on the temperature of the 
air, and that of the sea; the results are tabulated, and those 
which belong to the northern and southern hemispheres com- 
pared together. ‘lhe hydrometrical state of the air, the azure 
color of the sky, and the color of the sea at its surface, with 
the dip of the magnetic needle and the intensity of the magnetic 
forces, are then discussed, and the results reduced into tables. 
These are succeeded by a journal of the voyage from Corunna 
to Cumana, containing the latitude and longitude of the vessel 
for each day, accompanied by the physical observations. ‘The 
subject of the peak of ‘Teneriffe is then resumed, and its geo- 
graphical position, with the altitude of various points on its 
surface, determined. ‘The exact position of the summit of this 
peak M. de Humboldt considers 


«Of importance to the science of physics, on account of the 
application of the new barometrical formule to navigation, on 
account of the angles of altitude, which experienced seamen some- 
times take, when they pass in sight of the Peak; and to geography, 
on account of the use which MM. Borda and Varela have made 
of the same angles, in the constiuction of the chart of the Archi- 
pelago of the Canaries.” Vol. ii. p. 176. 


The altitude of this point he concludes to be 1909 toises, 
or 2160 yards; the latitude 28’ 16’ 58” north; and the longi- 
tude 18 59’ 54” west from Paris. Why he should have placed 
this second dissertation on the peak, in the middle of the second 
volume, and after the journal of the voyage to South America, 
instead of connecting it with the other discussions on the same 
subject, we have been unable to discover. ‘The space of 220 
pages, which is occupied with disquisitions respecting the island | 
of Teneriffe, may, perhaps, be considered as disproportionate 
to the whole ; but the,dissertation is ample and satisfactory. 
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In the next chapter, M. de Humboldt describes Cumana and 
its vicinity, with the banks of the Manzanares; and dwells 
upon the earthquakes and their disastrous consequences at this 
port and in its neighbourhood. ‘The remainder of the volume 
treats of the peninsula of Araya, its Salt-works, and the ruins of 
the castle of San Giacomo; and thus the present portion of 
«¢ Personal Narrative” terminates, leaving the author still at Cu- 
mana, the first point he touched on the Western Hemisphere. 

We have already extended these observations to a length that 
precludes any further remarks, except merely to state that the 
style of these volumes is well suited to the subjects it describes, 
and that the translation appears to be executed with that spirit 
and freedom which might be augured from the earlier produc- 
tions of the translator. We hope it will not be long before she 


affords us an opportunity of again meeting her in the remaining 
volumes of this work. 


wen —~ —- 


Art. IV. Phantasm of an University: with Prolegomena. By 
CuHarves Kersart, Esq. Author of « A Letter from 
Athens,” and of «« A ‘Translation of the two last pleadings 
of Cicero against Verres.” London. White, 1814. fol. pp. 174. 


‘THis work ‘is not deficient in good sense; but its utility ig 
chiefly confined to the first forty pages. ‘The remainder con- 
sists of excursions to different quarters of the globe, supposed 
to be undertaken by a party of young men educated according 
to the writer’s plan; and of the architectural detail of his ima- 
ginary university, illustrated with fourteen plates, which com- 
prehend thirty-eight designs. We cannot extend our praise to 
that eccentricity of manner, which a lenient critic might regard 
as the ebulliticn of an ardent mind, dilated with its literary stores, 
and impatient to display or communicate them; though we are 
not insensible to that policy which enforces the weight of an opi- 
nion, by manifesting the acquirements of its author. 

Mr. Kelsall has it in view, to expose some defects in our sys- 
tems of public education. He would restrain the vagaries of 
imagination in early childhood ; and observes, p. 5. 

‘“ If we suppose an utter absence of poetic genius in a boy, which I. 
think is often the case, what can be nmagined more absurd, than to tuz- 
ture his youthful mind with a compulsory effort, which but too often be- 
wilders his understanding, and inclines him to the indulgence of chimer- 
ical ideas, producing in the end monstrous abortions of iatelleet, which - 
never fail to provoke the finger of scorn and derision? That efferves-- 


cence of fancy, whenever it appears at an early age, ought to be checked. - 
By being smothered and condensed it wil! be ripened by the reason and 
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judgment, and produce, in due season, a gorgeous display of intellectual 


fruit. 
We add a few other remarks 


*¢ It, in two celebrated schools, a frequent composition of English» 
French, and Latin themes be encouraged alternately; if, in the room of 
weekly Latin poems, there be substituted exercises in pure and fractional 
arithinetic, and the first six books of Euclid; if theses for compositions 
in Latin and English verse be given, which may be handled or not by the 
senior scholars, according as their dispositions incline them, rewarding 
the best with books or medals, and a public recital: if extemporaneous 
declamation be added, beginning from the junior, and continuing it to 
the senior classes; if a stricter attention to geography be adopted, toge- 
ther with frequent translations from Latin authors, especially Cicero : if 
less attention be paid to Jupiter and Leda, and more to Lelius and Cato 
major; the change, I am inclined to believe, would be productive of the 
happiest effects, both to individuals and the community at large ; and 
the colleges above alluded to would, with the adoption of these changes, 
exhibit probably as perfect a system of school education as can reasonably 
be imagined.” pp. 11, 12. 

“ The prime defect of the method of prosecuting studies in Universi- 
ties in general, must be considered the little attention paid to the natural 
drift of the student’s genius. Whatever specious reasons may be urged, . 
it is incontrovertible that the human mind usually displays a bent and 
aptitude for a particular pursuit: which, though it may be concealed in early 
years, is, for the most part, developed inpuberty. It is truethat the tender 
mind has often been aptly enough compared to the pliant twig, which the 
hand of the gardener can oblige to grow in whatever direction he pleases. 
But why attach leaden weights to the slender branches of the young tree? 
Why not assist their growth in the natural direction? Why must the 
stone be heaved up the hill? Why must the timber be smoothed against 
the grain? In foreign, as well as English Universities, | have often 
seen young students tviling at the abstract sciences, when their natural 
inclination would lead them to tread the flowery paths of classic litera- 
ture: and others Lhave seen beating up against wind and tide with Ho- 
mer and Virgil, when they would be carried down the stream by a steady 
breeze with Euclid and Newton. That University is surely established on 
the best basis, which adopts a system of education, whereby the stu- 
dent’s career in the science or art for which he shows genius or inclination 
is best facilitated: and if more attention were paid to this, both.at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, excelleuce in the different branches of human 
knowledge would be more common; and consequently important disco- 
veries, and brilliant efforts of the understanding, would be more fre- 
quently made. 

“ Another disadvantage attending our defective University system, and 
which naturally springs from the preceding one stated, is, the temptation 
held out to the student of grasping too early at multifarious knowledge ; 
the very bane of the intellectual faculties, and which a philosopher oi the 
North has inveighed against in his ingenious Essays. This must fre- 
quently occur, whenever the student’s genius does not square with the 
routine of education laid\down: which, unless it presents to his view an 
equal encouragement for every brauch of human knowledge, ought to 
be considered as defective. 

“ A third defect in our Universities, and which has infested them both 
more or less since the days of. Bentley, must be considered the over-mi- 
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nuteattention paid to verbal criticism, and the correction of texts, which 
has been carried to such a pitch during the last century, as often to com- 
mnicate the passion to the junior students, and to absorb that sterling 
profit, which is the consequence of an attention tu the beauties and <pi- 
rit of the classic authors. Sir Francis Bacon formerly observed, that 
those who leftusetul studies for useless schulastic speculations, were like 


the Olympic gamesters, w ‘ho abstained from necessary labors, that they 
might be fit for such as were nct So.’ 


Mr. Kelsall thinks, that the library and the studies of each se- 
parate college at our Universities, should be devoted to some par- 
ticular science, or department of literature; and that the mem- 
bers of the college should consist of those who feel a predilection 
for that pursuit. ‘They would, however, be at liberty to ace 
quire a fund of general knowledge by their attendance at the 
appropriate lectures. He considers that agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures should constitute a part of the University tui- 
tion; that minute verbal criticism and abstract algebraic ana- 
lysis engross an undue share of favor; and that the political 
sciences are of suflicient importance to deserve a separate esta- 
blishment. He observes: 


«¢ Evei at Moscow I found an institution forthe express purpose of cul- 
tivating the political sciences, far superior to any thing of the kind in 
Eneland. Youths destined for the diplomatic line, pass, or rather passed, 

the chief of their time in the study of bis tory, and the modern languages 

of Europe, in a building called “ Le Collége des Affaires Ktrangéres,” and 
[ may add, that the beneficial effccts resulting from it were obvious. Is 
it the 0 in Scythia that we must look for improvements in education? At 
least that country m: ay altord one useful hint; and, in this instance, the 
word *“ SKY@OAI!” may be retorted with some justice to us.” p. 36. 

We have now given what we conceive to be a sufficient ab-’ 
stract of the argumentative part of this work. ‘The topics of re- 
mark during the journey of Gnatho, Thraso, Philo, Dromio, 
&e. &c. are too multifarious for analysis. Among them are 
a parallel between the respective merits of Alexander of Mace- 
don and Napoleon Buonaparte on the one part ; and of Hanni- 
bal and Julius Cesar on the other; besides an interesting ac- 
count of Carthage. 

Whatever sentiments may be entertained of the author’s men- 
tal qualities, we are bound to say, that we consider a large por- 
tion of his ingenious work as being characterized more by os- 
tentation, than practical benefit; that the addition of the second 
part and the plates might have been reserved for those who - 
could purchase them separately ; and that the whole rationale 
of the volume might, and ought to have been compressed into 
an octavo. 
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Art. V. .d Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Chis- 
wick, Middlesex, on Sunday Morning, July 30, 1815, | previous 
toa Collection for the Reltef of the Sufferers in the late glo- 
rious Victory of Waterloo. By the Rev. T. F. Bower- 
BANK, A. M. Vicar. Whittingham and Arliss, pp. 24. 


A Sermon delivered in the Parish Church of Richmond, in Sur- 
rey, on Sunday the 30th day of July, 1815, in behalf of the 
Samilies of those who fell, or were disabled, in the Battle 
of Waterloo. By the Rev. Epwarp Patrrison,M. A. Ri- 
vington. pp. 30. 


Tre war which has at length nearly reached its termination, 
has often presented features so new as to have puzzled the sa- 
gacity of our gravest political physiognomists. It had its rise, 
as we all fectingly know, with the French revolution—a convul- 
sion of moral nature so extraordinary, that not more than three 
or four men in this country, at the head of whom stood Burke 
and Pitt, were capable of fathoming its consequences; the di- 
rection of it called for the operation of a system of policy so 
grand and comprehensive, that scarcely half a dozen of our 
countrymen, of whom also Pitt and Burke were the chiefs, 
could conceive the possibility of long acting upon it; and the 
maintenance of it required the exertions of armies and fleets— 
and the application of pecuniary resources—all so vast, that 
could Pitt and Burke have been assured that their amount would. 
one day become what we have experienced them to be, they 
would probably, magnanimous and undaunted as they were, have 
shrunk from the contest. ‘The contest, however, is closing, 
and we are eminently successful—because our resolution has ne- 
ver failed, and because our cause 1s, and always was, every way 
just. ‘The final result of the mighty struggles of great nations 
is the special care of Providence, not certainly a matter of mere 
chance, as the atheists and anarchists of ‘I’om Paine’s distracted 
times would have had us believe: and whilst we are thankful 
for the success vouchsafed us, we rejoice to think that it is ad- 
mirably calculated to sink the tone of impious pride, and ‘ vin- 
dicate the ways of God with man.” The accoutred hosts, and 
the many millions of money which the war required, have been 
promptly and seasonably found ; and yet the nation is not depo- 
pulated, its credit is not deteriorated: nay, population increases, 
and England is allowed to be, at this moment, by far the richest 
country in Christendom—the only country that has enough and 
to spare. Add to this, the reputation of the British government 
for good faith, and for vital services rendered to all the nations 
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of Europe, is firmly established; while the British name in 
arms is at once unprecedented and unparalleled. Napoleon’s 
last speech and dying words at Plymouth, are highly honorable 
to our government : Your sovereign, by acting with consist- 
ency and vigor, has defeated my designs, and ruined my power.” 

The excellent discourses before us stand in need of no com- 
ment as to their object. All the world has heard of the achieve- 
ments of the 18th of June, and no Briton, at least, can be in- 
sensible to their importance, or ungrateful to those whose 
matchless skill and intrepidity effected them. ‘The contrary, in- 
deed, has been amply proved by the very large contributions 
made throughout the kingdom ; and we rejoice exceedingly to 
find, that the clergy who spoke so well, did not speak in vain 
—the Rev. Mr. Fiddler of High Rooden excepted. The of- 
fering of his enna ap amounted to just one pound, one shil- 
ling, and one penny! so that he may with singular propriety 
exclaim, We have piped unto you, but ye have not danced. 
We have inserted the titles of two sermons, and although 
both contain matter worthy of high praise, we can now make 
an extract only from Mr. Bowerbank’s. This gentleman has the 
good fortune to be in charge of a parish remarkable for its loy- 
alty. The contribution there, however, is inferior to that of 
some of the adjoining villages, where they do not always hold 
themselves bound to honor the kit ng, But their beneficence 
shows that ¢hey fear God, and, for the present, that is quite suf- 
ficient. Charity covereth a multitude of sins. 

“ The words of my text have been selected, to introduce to your no- 
tice the propriety of a contmibit ion to the ceneral fund, now “forming 
throughout the kingdom, tor the relief of the families of the brave men 
whe have fallen, and of the wounded sufferers in the late glorious victory 


of Waterloo. ‘ihe wise man directs us to “ withhold not good from them 
to whom it is due, when ut is tn th power of ourhand to dou /” He makes, 


you perceive, the cause of gratitude a sad sueiel ihe cause of real benevo- 
lence; and, { am.persuuded, it oak rests with myself to prove the one J 
am now advocaiing to be such accuse, in order largely to participate of 
that bounty wiich you bave never denied to objects who stood in need 


of it, and which has distinguisaucd 
many occasions. 

« Having our thoughts thus rats. d to God, who is the original source 
and spring ‘of all the good attend: ini upon Our country, we shall be led by 
the stronvest motives to be just to the imerits of th ose by whose exertions 
He uias been pleased to bestow it. And wever were exertions put toa 
severer trial; for splendid asmay have been the prey ious triumphs of the 
British arms, I believe t am fully jusué ed in assertiig, that on no former 
occasion has victory been achieved under more éry! ing circumstances, or 


ile lubabitants of this parish oa so 


led to more decisive and _ tensa results. It pleases God to make use of 


human agency in accomplishing the ordinary Sy mpeg of his pro- 
vidence; but though we have =e ssurance that his eye and “ Ais mercy 
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are over all his works,’ that not even a sparrow “ fadleth on the ground 
without” his knowledge, yet he does not think proper visibly to interfere 
in warding off the natural consequences to which such agency may sub- 
ject his instruments. It is, therefore, by his permission, that in full 
proportion to the magnitude has been the expense of the late sanguinary 
encounter; that whilst we rejoice in the hard-earned, and, we humbly 
trust, humanly speaking, merited honor of our beloved country—whilst 
we rejoice in the prospect which this great victory has unfolded of peace 
and rest to the civilized world—we must at the sume time deeply feel for 
the individual sufferings with which it has becn purchased—for the suf- 
ferings of the widow and the orphan—for the sufferings of him who, 
maimed and mutilated in the service of his country, looks, and has a 
right to look, to that country for her sympathy and gratitude. For had 
not British valour on that day supported a most unequal conflict, in such 
a manner as probably none but Britons could or would have supported 
it, very different might have been our present situation and prospecis— 
very different might have beea the sacrifice required of us ;—not, as now, 
the sacrifice of gratitude and beneficence—but a more galling sacrifice, 
to imperious necessity, of our dearest interests and comforis. But thanks 
be to God, and to the unparalleled exertions, under his blessing, of those 
heroes who fought and bled for us, the victory was ours!—a victory in- 
calculable as to its importance and consequences, not to ourselves alone, 
but to every natton under heaven. The family of every brave man, who 
fell on that day of triumph, ought to be considered as a sacred deposit 
left by him to the care and protection of a deeply obliged and grateful 
country. The confidence of their being so considered, we may fondly 
hope, in some degree tended to mitigate the agonies of expiring nature, 
and speak peace and comfort to the husband and parent in that hour 
when they must needs be wanted—the hour of painful and lingering dis- 
solution on a field of battle; when, forsaken and helpless, the idea of 
home and all its former happiness, the idea of home and all its future 
misery, must harrow up the soul.—Oh! let not our conduct disappoint 
this confidence—let not the day of benevolence be less signal in its tri- 
umph than the day of bravery; but Jet us, who have been spared ‘the 
heat and burden’ of the conflict, who are reaping, and trust long to reap 
the fruits of it, remember those that did bear them; and, whilst we en- 
deavour to recompense by our liberal contributions on the present occa- 
sion the defenders of our happiness, we may rest assured that we are sow- 
ing the seed of future devotion to our interests, should it please God 
that similar exertions should ever again be required of us. It may not, 
indeed, be in our immediate power to “ cause the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy,” but we may fulfil the dying wish of him whose last prayer was for 
her protection when he should be nc more ;—we may save her from the 
misery of destitution;—we may add to the comforts of his fatherless 
children, and of “ him,” perhaps an aged parent, “ who has” now “ none 
to help him ;’—we may be the friends of her who, previously deprived of 
her parents, has in the loss of an affectionate |rother, their dear and 
sole representative, the guardian of her innocence and her youth, been be- 
reft of father, mother, brother, all in one ;—we may, by our charity, be 
“ eyes to the blind, and feet tothe lame ;”—and, as surely as we do, and 
are so—so surely shall the prevailing ‘ blessing of him who ts ready to pe- 
rish come upon us ;”—so surely shall the more valuable blessing of him, 
who is our Father and our God, approve and reward the “ labour of love,” 
of gratitude and of justice. | 

“Tf ever there was a country under heaven worth preserving, it is that 
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country which is preserved to us. Its preservation, indeed, has not 
been effected without a struggle ;—every circumstance con:, ected with 
which has tended to draw closer tle ties of our affection and regard. Ithas 
been a struggle, during the more than twenty years of its continuance, 
eventful beyond all iormer example or conception. Astonishment has 
long since been exhausted in the contemplation and recollection of the va- 
rigus incidents, the vicissitudes of fortune, the revolutions of empires, 
the distress, the horrors that acco ympanied it, But amid all the maze, 
this wonderful country fixed her eye steadily on one object, and having 
had the courage and virtue inv ariably to pursue, she has finally, by God’s 

mercy, attained it. ‘lhe war, in which at first she felt herself compelled 
to engage, was truly a war of principle, and she has no reason to feel 
ashamed of the avowal. She entered into it for the defence and preser- 
vaiion of all she considered dear to man: against principles subversive 
of all order and legitimate gevernment, the ‘bane and curse of suciety ; 
she entered into it because she would not submit to sacrifice her clorious 
constitution, the blessing and pride of ages, to the bewildered dreams of 
enthusiasm, or plung e into the misery and crimes of revolution to gratify 
the demands of a faction. And on what an eminence has her fortitude 
and perseverance placed her? Witnessing in succession the fall and subs 
jection of almost every surrounding vation, the victims of an ill-judged 
and temporising policy, she alone, firm as the oak, the native emblem 
of her isle (prepared to fall, if fall she must), disdained to bend beneath 
the storm that assailed her, till by her conduct and example a degraded 
world has been roused to vengeance ;—and how complete is her victory, 
when at the present moment “she sees him (the child of that revolution, 
the terror, the disgrace, the execration of humanity), who has long been 
her deadliest foe, asuppliant at her ports for the protection of her y prince 
and of our laws? ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
be the praise, for thy loving mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” We desire, 
O Lord God, to testify our sense of gratitude to thee for being so con- 
tinually nigh tous, a ind for the outstretching of thy arm in our “defence, 
by administering in thy name to the sufferings of those who have so 
lately been the honored instruments of thy zoodness towards us ; and we 
implore thee, for Jesus Clirist’s sake, to “accept and bless the offering!” 


Art. VI. Lady Jane’s Pocket, A Novel, in four volumes. By 
the author of _— or the Gipsy. London. Newman, 
1815. £1.23 


"Tue quaint title of this book did not, we must acknowledge, 
prejudice our minds in favor of the contents. On opening it, 
we were however agreeably surprised to find ourselves insensi- 
bly drawn on to the final pages, by the attraction of an interest- 
ing story, conveying laudable sentiments, and told in unexcepe 
tionable language. ‘The heroine, without being an insipid piece 
of impossible perfection, displays, when placed in very difficult 
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circumstances, qualities which her fair readers will do well to 
imitate as well as admire, and attractions of which every one of 
us has seen, or may hope to see, the prototype. 


“ Her fine figure ~~ syinmetry itself, and the expression of ber coun- 
tenance was periectly fascinating; yet she was far trom being a heauty ; 
on her entrance into a ball-rocm, a quizzing glass would hardly have 
been levelled a second time at her face, which owed its principal charms 
to the witchery of her simile and the irradiations of genius and intelli- 
gence which sparkled in her eyes, iu short, she was of that description 
of women whose attractions Jie in ambuscade, but who infallibly steal the 
heart—the very soul of “sg and matuiain over him the most powerful 
ascendancy.” vol. 1. p. 


This amiable iain, whose name is Florence, is the daughter 
of an antiquary who lives upon the income of a sinecure place, 
and devotes the chief part of his time and money to the purchase 
and care of pictures, fossils, relics, coins, &c. with as little 
discrimination as prudence. He had been for many years a 
widower, and being wholly engrossed by his museum, the care 
of his daughter’s education had devolved upon a widowed sister 
perfectly qualified for the task, and who proves the mentor of 
the tale. Early in the first volume, we are told of Mr. Musti- 
man (the father of our heroine) that 


“ He undoubtedly broke the tenth commandment, for he beheld, with 
jonging eyes, and an aching heart, the complete fossil bones of an ani- 
mal, which doctor Flowerdale had procured from some diggers, who were 
working in a quarry in the north of England. What the creature might 
have been, afforded much debate at a numerous meeting of virtuosos 
who stenbled to examine it. One sapient doctor pronounced it to 
be the skeleton of an elephant, and another thought it was a hippopota- 
mus ; but counsellor Positive, a great zoologist, ¢ cave it ashis decided opi- 
nion that it was a mammoth, though smaller than these ever found be- 
fore, as it did not answer tot he description of any other animal which had 
yet been secu. Its dimensions, he argued, proved nothing azainst it, as it 
might have beer: a very young one; and his opponents not havin g much 
to advance in contradic tion, it was at last voted to have been a chicken 
mammoth. Doctor Flowerdale was m9" to have so vreat a rarity 
in his possession, and Mrs. Flowerdale was still more intoxicated; she 
never cailed it anything but her dear ‘Tideen : a diamond necklace, at 
no period of her life, would have given her so much pleasure. 

“ Mr. Mustiman felt that he could not bear to go into his friend’s 
museum, this prodigious acquisi ition having sunk himself into such in- 
feriority as a collector. He made use of the epithets overbearing and self- 
important, when the doctor was mentioned, and even called Mrs. 
Flowerdale, when speaking of her to his sister, a conceited, iznorant 
woman, but he aiiected to have changed nis opinion on the following oc- 
casion. 

“ Doctor Flowerdale, one very severe day, caughta cold by stepping in- 
to a wet ditch, in search of a curious plant; and, after a short illness, he 
left his lady a widow, with a very smallincome. The whole of his pro- 
perty, excepting his museum and furniture, amounted to little more 
than four thousand pounds, to the interest of which she became entitled 
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during her life, by her marriage settlement, but the principal was after- 
wards to devoive to their only son, who was chaplain to a regiment at 
that time 'n the West Indies. 

“ Mr. Mustiman was at first in hopes that the curiosity he so mueh co- 
veted would now be so!d, Mrs. FPlowerdale having such a limited income ; 
and he only feared he should have so many competitors, that it would 
be above his means. However, the lady declared, that rather than part 
with her dear chicken, she would live npon bread and cheese. But the 
animal was so large, that no small room would contain it, and Mrs. 
Flowerdale was ina sad dilemma, for shecould not afford to keep the house 
her husband had rented, neither could she get another to suit her fin- 
ances, which would acc. mmodate this precious rarity. Mr. Mustiman 
could not sleep for thinking of it; and so sclicitous was he to see it in 
his own museum, that he concluded the best way would be to become a 
suitor to the widow, and thus secure the inestimabie treasure. 

Mrs. Flowerdale had certainly no inclination to mairy again; she 
would have preferred an Egyptian mummy to any man in Christendom ; 
but it occurred to her, afler mental debate, that the gentleman had an 
apartment large enouch to shew off her hobby-horse to advantage ; so 
she surrendered in due form, and the happy thine was fixed when Mr. Mus- 
timan should bring home his bride and the mammoth together. Mrs. 
[fanway and Florence were not much delighted when they were informed 
of the intended marriage; the former, because she thought her brother's 
concerns would go to ruin under the management of a savante, and Flo- 
rence regretted being parted from her beloved aunt, who declared she 
should retire to lodgings. ‘The day at length arrived, when Mr. Mus- 
timan was to conduct Mrs. Flowerdale to the altar; and it was agreed, 
that after the performance of the ceremony, and he had attended the 
Jady home, he should return to her house, to escort the mammoth, 
which was nailed up in boards for removal. As for the other articles of 
her museum, she had dispatched them to her intended husband’s dwellin 
some time before; but this invaluable treasure, she protested, should 
never leave its station until she went herself; and after several confer- 
ences on the safest mode of conveyance, it was decided that it should be 
carried by two porters,on along hand-barrow, and that Mr. Mustiman 
should walk by the side of it. This plan being put into execution, the bride- 
groom and tle mammoth were proceeding side by side, just turning the 
corner of a strect in Westminster, when a hackney-coach at full speed 
came suddenly on the hand-barrow; the poor fellows were thrown 
down who carried it, and the box which contained the mammoth was 
precipitated to a considerable distance by the jerk, and being bet slightly 
tacked together, it burst open: out tlew the bones in every direction, for 
as they were only united by small wires and cement, having been discover- 
ed ina disjointed state, the violence of the concussion had entirely shaken 
the skeleton to pieces, aud poor Mustiman stood aghast, with his hands 
upheid, bebulding with horror and dismay the destruction of those hopes 
he had indulged of eclipsing his brother virtuosos. Iam ruined! Iam 
undone! &c.” 8 

We devote the remainder of our limits to a slight sketch of 
the adventures of our heroine.. The son of her step-mother 
who, having no taste for recent productions, was a most negli- 
gent and ungracious parent, first interested Florence by his 
misfortunes, and then rivetted her attachment by his good and 


great qualities, Some circumstances of doubtful interpretation, 
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which arise in the progress of their acquaintance, involve these 
conscientious lovers in anxieties and perplexities, which keep 
alive the curiosity of the reader, and are not cleared up till the 
close of the last volume. Hamlet Flowerdale is in holy orders, 
and passes through all the probationary stages of chaplain, tutor, 
and curate, before he becomes the grateful possessor of two 
good livings, with perfect credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
employers. Florence, finding herself, at the death of her father, 
left with a provision too slender for her maintenance, prefers the 
exertion of her talents, to dependence upon her aunt, and enters 
upon the difficult duties and mortifying station of a governess. 
Her adventures in three very different families are exceedingly 
well imagined, and afford a correct portrait of what is termed 
genteel society, when viewed from beneath. 

In the winding up of the story, nothing appears superfluous, 
unnatural, or over-strained ; the events rise out of each other, 
much to the satisfaction of all the deserving characters introdu- 
ced, and the inquisitive reader is at length enabled to guess why 


the book is called «Lady Jane’s pocket.” 


Art. VIII. A Philosophical treatise on the hereditary peculiari- 
ties of the human race: with notes illustrative of the sulyect, 
particularly in gout, scrofula, and madness. ‘The Second Ed. 
with an Appendix, on the Goitres and Cretins of the Alps 


and Pyrenees. By Josep Apams, M. D. London. J. Callow, 
1815. 8vo. 


Dr. Adams informs us, that his precursors in this walk of 
medical science have been but few; and he states the main 
object of his work to be: 

“ To ascertain what provisions are made by Nature to correct any 
apparent deviations in the human race. 

“‘ And to show how far these provisions may be imitated or improved 
by Art.” p. 11. 

He distinguishes between family and hereditary peculiarities ; 
the first being confined to a single generation, the children of 
the same parents; the second continued from one generation 
to another. Such diseases either appear at birth, or they arise 
afterwards. ‘lhe first alone can properly be termed hereditary 
or family diseases ; the latter are only susceptibilities of disease. 

When appearing at birth, diseases are termed congenital or 
connate. Susceptibilities are divided by Dr. Adams into 
dispositions, whereby the disease is induced without external 
causes, or by causes that cannot be distinguished from the 
functions of the economy; and predispositions, when the 
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susceptibility requires the operation of some external cause to 
induce the disease. 

Connate or congenital diseases are seldom hereditary; and 
dispositions to disease are oftener family than hereditary. 
Congenita! blindness or deafness are seldom hereditary ; though 
the disposition to them is often so. Gout and madness, though 
generally considered hereditary, are only so, the author observes, 
in predisposition. ‘The younger members of families frequently 
fall into particular diseases at a critical time of life; and if they 
escape that period, they are afterwards free from the complaint. 


“ When the susceptibility to an hereditary or family disease is so 
great as to amount to a disposition, that is, so great that the disease 1s 
induced without any external causes, we can have little hopes of pre- 
venting it; and that if the disease has arisen during the chunges about 
the age of “pube rty, we areto expect a cure, more from a proper direction of 
the efforts of nature during that period, than from remedies which may 
be useful in the same disease, when excited by external causes, or 
induc ed at a more advanced age.” p. 21. 

The danger or security of the rising offspring may often be estimat- 
ed hy a similarity of feature or character to those of their brothers or 
sisters, who have previously fallen into the disease.” 

“ This remark is still more applicable to that kind of consumption 
which affects several brothers and sisters about. the same age. The 
parents are often healthy, or at least free from this disposition ; but 
the fate of some of their children gives an early presentiment concerning 
others born afterwards of a similar complexion, features, and temper. 
Meanwhile the young subjects are the last to see the danger, and when 
itis suspected, the excess of life, if I may so call it, or the precocity of 
growth and intellect 1s such as to precipitate a most interesting houre 
and character into a vortex, from which no caution can prove any security. 
But when the susceptibility is so slight as to amount only to « pre- 
dis sposition, we have rarely any means “of discovering it till the disease 
itself approaches ; nor js there any age at which we “may call the patient 
secure. As, however, some external cause is alw ays necessary to induce 
the disease, we may hope tu prevent it by avoiding such causes, or to 
cure it by removing them. Hence, the importance of distinguishing 
the first described consumption from the scrofulous : the one a family 
disposition, requiring no external cause to excite the disease, which 
exists in all climates, and is fatal in all; the other an hereditary pre- 
disposiuon, never excited into action but in certain climates, and the 
disease often cured by an early removal from them.” p. 22. 

Another state of susceptibility demands some caution: 

“ The state to which I refer is induced by pregnancy and child-birth in 
women and at the more advanced climacteric in both sexes. Though 
the actions excited on these occasions arise from the functions of the 
economy, yet they are not the ordinary functions. In most cases the 
provisions of Nature are suflicient for preserving the subject during 
such changes; and on that account they are often too little regarded. 
In women not ouly pregnancy and child-birth, but the critical “period 
of advanced life is strongly marked, and many judicious cautions are 
to be found in medicai writers on this last subject; but it is a great 
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mistake to suppose, that the change in men about the same age 18 
always unattended with any disturbance of the constitution,” p. 28. 


The Doctor proceeds sext to the provision made by nature 
for correcting such hereditary peculiaritics. In the diseases 
ensuing from climate, he remarks that those who are affected 
by them are prevented from propagating the disease by the 
course of its operation. He exemplifies this fact by the instance 


of Elephantiasis. 


“ The Elephantiasis of Anrtsvs is peculiar to warm climates: the 
disposition to the disease is hereditary, and the disease itself has hither- 
to proved incurable. I have never been able to learn that it has 
attacked emigrants from a colder climate, nor their immediate descen- 
dants. <A residence therefore of some generations is probably neces- 
sary to induce the disposition. When the diseased disposition 1s 
derived from inheritance, the action always commences before the age 
of puberty ; and the subject never arrives at that state; the organs are 
never evolved, and no other marks of virility appear. When the disease 
originates with an individual, it usually commences at a more advanced 
age; but from that time, the organs which distinguish the sexes decay, 
and become gradually untit for their original purposes. This fact of a 
disease, which arrests the progress to virility of every youth, and 
emasculates every adult whom it attacks, is so surprising, that after 
having witnessed it myself, I should have been backward in publish- 
ing the result of my observations, had not others been present at every 
exainination; and I should have been unwiiling to draw inferences 
from them, had not subsequent writers confirmed my account.’ 

“Thus is an hereditary disposition to an irregularity of the most 
formidable nature, which being excited by climate, must, have progres- 
sively increased in spite of all human institutions, arrested as soon as 


it occurs, by those very actions which form a part of the deviation 
from the usual progress of Nature.” pp. 37—9. 


He observes, that “ throughout all the animated productions 
with which we are acquainted, there is found a disposition in 
every variety to return to the original form,” unless when in- 
terrupted by accidental causes, among which, is the propagation 
of defects by the nuptial alliance with consanguinity, or with 
parties similarly constituted. Hence he takes occasion to 
celebrate the wisdom of that divine law, by which sexual inter- 
course is forbidden between near relations under pain of death, 
He also introduces some remarks on) the dissemination of lunacy 
by marriage. | 


“The number of maniacs does not increase in proportion to our in- 
creased population, and the great exciting causes of madness, namely, 
encreased wealth, and other sources of ambition. Nor is this the only 
provision we can trace. The worst stages of madness are attended with 
a total indifference to the sex, not to mention the very general inclina- 


*See Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. v. p. 500, Note—Gentleman’s 


Magazine, Vol. 81, July to December 1811, p. 145, seocnd Column; 
and Dr. Gourlay’s Histery of Madeira, 
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tion to suicide, which the utmost vigilance cannot always prevent, 
Sceing then how litle is left in so important a concern to the operation 
of human institutions, have we not reason to be satisfied with the 
provisions of Nature, and with the Divine commands? Yet in the 
most serivus of all hereditary peculiarities, the great susceptibility 
to madness, celibacy has been recommended as a duty. Before we 
venture to propose measures contrary to one of the strongest impulses 
of Nature, and to the first blessing which the Almighty Fiat bestowed 
on man, it becomes us seriously to weigh the consequences. 

“ Were this opinion universal, it would probably produce its effects 
only on the most amiable and best disposed, whilst the profigate and 
unprincipled would indulge themselves, regardless of posterity: It is 
scarcely necessary to hint at the result. To interdict marriages with 
the healthy individuals of sach families, might do much towards extin- 
guishing that enthusiasm, which, when well directed, proves the source 
of thuse achievements which agyrandize families, which Increase the 
glory of uations, and improve the condition of mankind. Nor is this 
confined to heroes and stutesmen, but extends to tne effusions of genius 
and to the cultivation of the softer virtues. Itis neither necessary, nor 
proper to introduce names, they will occur to every one who has lived 
long enough tv become acquainted with the ramifications of families.” 
p. 30. 

The system of the author is supported by a number of appro- 
priate cases, which our limits do not permit us to lay before 
our readers. To his treatise he has subjoineda various notes, 
‘The first contains a curious passage from Boethius’ Historia 
Scotorum : 

‘‘ Morbo comitiali, amentia, mania aut simili tabe, que facile in 
prolem transfunditur, laborantes, inter eos ingenti facta indagine inven- 
tos, ne genus foeda contagione ab iis qui ex illis prognati forent le- 
deretur, castraverunt, mulieres hujusmodi morborum quavis tabe leprave 
infectas procul a virorum consortio ablegaverunt. Quod si harum aliqua 
eoncepisse inveniebatur, simul cum feetu nondum edito defodiebatur 
viva.—-Voraces, manducones supra quam erat hnmanum, helluonesque, 
et perpetue ebrietati indulgentes aut addictos, ne tam feda monstra 
in patria dedecus superesseut fumine mergentes, prius quantum libuit 
et cibi et potus yorare ac ingurgitare els prebentes, miti supplicio 
exterminarunt.”" p. 46. 

The 21st note is principally occupied with the Elephantiasis, 
and it involves a few strictures on Dr. Bateman. The notes 
form an interesting part of the work, which we consider 
valuable to the profession, and very important to the public. 
{he medical student will peruse with pleasure both the book 
and its appendages. 


* Scotorum Historie a prima Gentis Origine, cum aliarum et rerum 
et gentium illustratione non vulgari, Libri XIX. Hectore Boethio 
Deidonano Auctore. Parisiis, 1574, lib. 1. p. 12. 
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Art. Vil. The Royal Wanderer, or the Exile of England: 
a ‘Tale. By AtGernon. In Three Volumes. London: 
J. Johnston, 1815. 


"Tuts book belongs to a species of productions which it is im- 
possible too severely to reprobate. ‘They assume the form of a 
novel in order, with more safety, to circulate scandal respecting 
persons in elevated stations. By fictitious names and mysterious 
hints, they excite a greater degree of attention to the matters 
of which they treat; at the same time that they provide a dis- 
guise in which to escape, if any one should think them worth 
pursuing. ‘This mode of insinuating falsehood —by publishing 
it as fiction, is admirably calculated to give it currency. It is 
just lke communicating a report which one 1s particularly 
desirous of spreading, to two or three very respectable, anti- 
quated, tea-drinking, chatty ladies, as a most important secret. 

Under the disguise of a romance, the production before us 
professes to give its readers an account of the Journey of the 
Princess of Wales, with the motives which induced her to 
travel, and the reasons for her protracted absence. As to the 
tiavéla of Her Royal Highness, we believe the writer knows 
just about as much as all ie world do who read newspapers— 
the names of the places and of some of the personages she has 
visited. If he has enjoyed any other source of information, we 
presume it must have been a Gazetteer, or a book of roads. If 
we could credit his insinuations, he has lurked under the sofas 
at Carlton House, and been concealed in the seat of the 
Princess’s carriage; he has been present at the interview of 
Maria Louisa and the Princess—been made the confident of all 
the maids of honor—and participated in the councils of the ci- 
devant King of Naples. ‘Uhis writer seems an extraordinary 
sort of gentleman—with something singularly airy about him— 
and possessed of the power of being at once at Milan and St. 
Giles’s. 

The newspapers presenting but slight foundation for a ro- 
mance, the author fills up the ieaslaiiars, between their various 
pieces of intelligence, with stories of the intrigues of the Prin- 
cess’s attendants, Her Royal Highness’s private meditations, 
and sundry letters to her daughter—all bearing the same stamp 
of authenticity. Some of the principal characters in the coun- 
try are represented in very odious coloring ; and the motives of 
the Regent’s council accurately measured according to the 
qualities of the writer’s own mind. 


The Unwersal British Merchant. AS 1 


A foreigner would be puzzled to conceive how such trash 
could be published here with any hope of ever being called for. 
But the truth is, the appetite for information respecting the 
follies of the great is particularly strong among us, and is one 
of the unjustifiable irregularities of that spirit which keeps the 
higher classes in a kind of moral subjection to the opinions of 
the middling orders of men, and restrains vice within narrow 
boundaries. We must submit to the evil, in order to preserve 
that which is a blessing: but we must always endeavour to 
prevent the increase of the former. And we have noticed the 
present work because it tends to heighten the disorders of the 
public mind, and to excite a hurtful curiosity which it has not 
the power to gratify. "Phe author seems to have some skill in 
writing; and as it is, iti ;, the same to him whether he 
abuse or applaud individuals, he had better set about indulging 
in zunocent fictions. 


Art. IX. The Universal British Merchant ; embracing, in a 
systematic manner, the Epistolary Style of Commercial Cor- 
respondence between Great Britain and the principal ‘Trading 
Cities of Europe: the Mode of effecting Insurances, Draw- 
ing, Remitting, Importing, and Exporting their respective 
Commodities; and innumerable Mercantile Occurrences. 
Adapted to cultivate and familiarize the Student-with the 
general and real transactions of the Counting House. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French of ‘* Le Négociant Universel.” ‘To 
which is added an Appendix, giving an Outline of General 
Mercantile Knowledge. By W. Kercan, A.M. 12mo. 
pp- 407. Law and Whittaker. 


mh | 
Due title-page points out the object and the utility of this 
book, which the author has executed with commendable ability. 
It is well worthy of the notice and diligent perusal of all such 
British youth as are intended for business, and wish to acquire 
a mercantile style with accuracy and facility. Mr. Keegan as- 
serts that these are ‘ copious and unequalled models of com- 
mercial epistles, which he has translated into English, to qualify 
youth for holding a foreign correspondence :” and he adds, 
«‘ They are not insignificant models that will lead to this attain- 
ment; they must be real.” This collection of letters (amounting to 
two hundred and ten) is admirably adapted to its purpose ; and, 
we believe, neither pains nor expense have been spared to render 
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it worthy the patronage of the public. The work is accdm- 
panied with an Appendix, replete with original and useful mats 
ter, and contains an Alphabetical Index, and an Explanation of 
the various Commercial ‘Terms and Phrases used not only in the 
letters, but in general business. In short, the variety of in- 
struction offered to the public in this volume, must be highly 
useful to young men, whom it will habituate to think and 
write like experienced merchants.” 


_ i a ee - + 


Art. X. Religious and Moral Reflections, originally intended 
Jor the Use of his Parishioners. By Samuret Hopkinson, 
9. T. B., formeriy Fellow of Clare Hall, Rector of Etton, and | 
Vicar of Morton cum Haccenby. 12mo. pp. 203. Second 
Edition. Harris. 

"Tus little volume should be the Vade-mecum of every early 

Christian, as it contains many. pious observations and salutary 

admonitions. It includes Reflections for the aged, as well as 

for the young; and valuable treatises upon Time, Industry, 

Contentment, Forgiveness, Charity, Intemperance, the Employ-~ 

ment of ‘Time, Cruelty, Swearing, Lying, Extravagance, Re- 

venge, &c. ‘The duties of Christianity are fully explained, and 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures strongly recommended. ‘To 
assist the unlearned, definitions of the most difficult words in 
the work, alphabetically arranged, are prefixed to it; and, at 
the end, notes are subjoined, illustrative of several of the more 


dificult passages. 


Art. XI. The Tyro’s Guide: a Series of Figures, arranged in 
a new and simple Method, as a sure and extensive Ground- 
work for the Study of the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic, 
as usually taught: adapted to Schools. By Saran Cor- 
BETT. pp. 42. 


Accuracy is the chief merit of a work of this kind, to which 
the Compiler has so diligently attended, that this Series of 
Figures will prove a faithful guide to the beginner. The thing 
is further commendable for its typographical neatness. ‘The 
arrangement seems to be more simple than new; but so much 
the better: simplicity leads cheerfully to improvement. « Scho- 
lars will study these figures at home, practise them in classes at 
school,-and apply them in working sums with facility and plea- 
sure.” 
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Art. XIL Ina, a Tragedy ; in Five Acts. By Mrs. Witmor. 
Third edition. London; Murray, 1815. pp. 68. 


Many of our readers will possibly bear in mind the great ex- 
pectations which were excited by thts tragedy ; and which were 
reasonably grounded upon the celebrity of the poetical effusions 
of the authoress, among which the specimens we have seen 
evince a lively fancy chastened by a pure and correct taste. 
The performance of Ina, long delayed from various causes, was 
anticipated as the production of a lady of high consideration 
by half the nobles and half the wits of England, as the triumph 
of female genius over the sal/que prejudice, which, however un-. 
graciously it sounds, is founded on experience, and would forbid 
the buskin to the female foot, while a Cowley, a Lee, and a 
Lefanu, have proved that the sock may be worn by ladies with 
equal decency and grace. Ima was impatiently expected, an- 
xiously talked about, zealously talked for, and invidiously talked 
at, for more than a twelvenionth after the existence and accept- 
ance by the managers of this “ new tragedy by Mrs. Wil- 
mot,” had been first intimated to the public through the 
official channels of dramatic information. At last, rehearsal 
succeeded to rehearsal, and no pains were spared to make 

what was snbse nea perfection, still more perfect. The 
stage was crowded with savans and élegantes,' and the unfor- 
tunate actors, unused to have the probationary trials of their ta- 
lents judged by successive ang: audiences in detail, and to be 
invaded upon their own ground, while preparing for a field day, 
by an army of accredited spies, had to push ‘their way upon 
the boards and make « their exits and their entrances” through a 
crowd of « friends to the author,” who, it is to be feared, b 
their embarrassing, premature criticisms upon the efforts of the 
performers, eventually proved themselves to have been no friends 
tothe piece. ‘The important evening, however, at length came, 
and we cannot conceal, however we deplore, the mortifying 
fact, that the sun of Ina rose in splendor amid clouds of incense, 
but it soon sunk to rise no more. 

The friends of Mrs. Wikmot (and we are informed that all 
who are honored by the acquaintance of this amiable and ac 
complished lady are her friends,) have been too just to impute 
the blame of this failure to the actors. It must all therefore be 
charged to the blind, the tasteless, the cruel, the ungenerous pub- 
lic. Such ever have been, and ever will be, the expressions 
with which pitying friendship soothes the wounded ear of uns 
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successful talent; but common sense and truth must, in steady 
defiance of gallantry and sentiment, allow that the public must 
be the best judge of what pleases the public. Whoever can, 
although but for a few hours, interest and amuse the public in- 
nocently, renders to mankind an essential service; but whoever 
does not first interest or amuse, cannot ultimately effect any 
other purpose, since he cannot turn or elevate the fancy or the 
feelings, till he has previously acquired a firm hold upon them. 
The great Frederic was accustomed to say, ‘¢ Je ne vous par- 
donne rien, si vous n’etes grand homme,” and we fear that box, 
pit, and gallery would all join in this parody, “ Je vous pardonne 
tout, pourvui que vous m’amusiez.” 

All that we have to do, after the catastrophe of the failure 
of Ina, is carefully to examine whether it be true, as we are 
confidently assured by many well-drest and well-bred people, 
that “ although Mrs. Wilmot’s play did not do upon the stage, 
it reads extremely well.” We wish it may prove so; far be 
it from us to circumscribe the range of possibilities, or wedge 
the female mind into narrower bounds than nature has assigned 
to it. Although we cannot bring to our recollections the name 
of any woman in this, or any other age or country, who has 
written a first-rate acting tragedy which has held possession of 
the stage, we will not say that such things cannot be. 

Miss Baillie’s works, sublime and magnificent as they are, we 
are inclined rather to term dramatic delineations of passion, 
than tragedies; more metaphysical than theatrical, they rather 
display with a masterly hand the passions of the hero, than ex- 
cite those of the spectator. Such indeed has been her aim. 
What she professed to do, she has done with equal credit to 
herself, and delight to her readers; but the splendid diction and 
fine poetry of de Montford, aided by all the talent of all the 
Kembles, could not maintain it upon the stage, from the want 
of dramatic situation; while the Gamester, written in very 
ordinary prose, “ commands our tears to flow through every 
age.” 

Many ingenious and plausible arguments might be adduced 
to prove that women can, and ought to write good tragedies, 
some of the pleas resting upon the tenderness and. refinement 
of their characters, &c., but Time, that cruel cnemy to female 
fame as well as female beauty, holds in his withered hand the 
long chronicle of the triumphs of Melpomene, and sullenly ob- 
serves—* This record bears no woman’s name.” 

The principal personages of this piece are, Cenulph the king 
of Wessex, a grave, talkative old gentleman, very jealous of his 
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son’s popularity, but not without love for his people, or natural 
affection ; arid always preferring virtue to vice, when no very 
strong impulse of policy or self-interest draws him into the paths 
of the latter. Egbert, the heir-apparent, is a fine dashing young 
fellow, full of the heroic ingredients of bravery, impetuosity, and 
imprudence, but a most excellent family man, and very inaa 
in the friendship of Alwyn, who, like a true friend, shews his 
sentiments by his actions, rather than by his words. Baldred, 
the villain of the piece, is designated in the Dramatis Persone, 
as ‘a crafty monk and nephew to the king.” We could not 
help thinking of the ‘Tragedy of the Rovers, where the prior is 
characterized as ‘ very corpulent and cruel.” Baldred is not; 
however, so crafty, but that the reader sees through him from. 
the beginning, and a very sad scoundrel he is. ‘The other male 
characters need not be distinguished: one of them is a counter 
part to the honest humane centry in Sheridan’s Pizarro, and most 
of the rest are lords who, like their living prototypes, fill up the 
splendor of the court without always adding much to its dignity 
or wisdom. Jna, the heroine, secretly married to Egbert, is 
the Fanny of the Clandestine Marriage, on stilts; * her 
character is pourtrayed with great tenderness and spirit, and, 
to .use a phrase applied by the Edinburgh Reviewers to Mrs. 
Opie’s heroines, “ she is just such a woman as a gentleman 
would wish to fall in love with.” Edelfleda, betrothed to 
Egbert, and daughter to the king of Mercia, a circumstance 
upon which no princess-royal ever valued herself more, is a lady 
of very tempestuous passions, and appears formed upon the 
school of Zara, Hermione, and Alicia. In point of manners, 
she approaches most nearly to the latter. As to confidantes and 
attendants, nobody expects to find any characters in them; we 
leave them in the mob of Erixenes, Cephisas, Annas, and Cleones. 
‘The time chosen for the story is the eighth century, a period 
when courtesy and learning beamed over some European states, 
but when the catalogue of British virtues and accomplishments 
was deplorably meagre ; and the scene is laid in « the capztal of 
the kingdom of Mercia,” which the fair author has prudently 
forborne to name, so that the antiquary will have some trouble 
to fix the topography of the bower of Ina. ‘The prologue, by 
the Honorable William Lamb, is an elegant composition, and 
if it displays no original thought, contains many musical lines, 
and just, if not novel sentiments. Of the epilogue we need only 
say, that it is the performance of ‘Thomas Moore Esq., to ensure 
for it the favor of all our female readers. We will now subjoin 
the analysis of the tragedy. 
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The resentment and displeasure of Edelfleda, at the coolness 
of her presumed husband, are inflamed by the artifices of Bal- 
dred, who uses her as a tool of his revenge against Ina, for 
having formerly rejected his addresses, and against Egbert for 
having eclipsed his military prowess. ‘The king is much con- 
cerned and perplexed at his son’s delay in accomplishing a 


union, which is to be the pledge of peace with a powerful and 


dangerous neighbour. ‘The sudden invasion of the king of 
Mercia, in consequence of the slight offered to his daughter, 
absolves prince Egbert from present coercion, as being the dar- 
ling of the soldiery, and required to head the army. Edelfle- 
da, meanwhile, who is enamoured of Egbert, in lieu of return- 
ing to her father, pays a visit to Ina. Her object is to counsel 
and terrify her rival into a consent to annul the marriage 
which unites her to the prince. Ina replies with great dignity, 

Princess! I understand you. I am ready 

By death to cancel my pure marriage vow, 

That ke may live, but by 1:0 other means; 

Nor is it fit I louger parley hold | 

With one who counsels thus Prince Egbert’s wife. p. 33. 
_ Edelfleda remains on the scene with her suivante, giving vent 
to the tumultuous passions which distract her bosom, when the 
prince enters in search of his wife, and an animated conversation 
ensues between Edelfleda and the object of her selfish passion. 
Ina comes in to welcome her husband. Edelfleda cannot endure 
to see their endearments, (which perhaps pass the bounds of 
strict good-breeding, before company) and she departs with these 
generous and reasonable sentiments : 

He knows I love, 

And therefore must be mine: and for she knows it, 

My pride cannot consent that she should live. p. 37. 

Alwyn, the am: de la maison, informs the married lovers that 
they are not to trust to the king’s protection of Ina, during his 
son’s absence, and it is decided that she and her child are to fly, 
that night, into the recesses of the country under the protection 
of Alwyn, and the act closes with these beautiful lines, spoken 
by Ina, | 

If night should wrap 
Her brow in clouds, I'll bless the kinder shade 
Favoring our flight ; or, if her lamp shine forti, 
I'll think it is to light me on my way. 
The howling wolf shall seem but as a friend, 
Scaring who may pursue me (for true love 


Never knew fear) ; the blustering winds that meet me, 
[ll hail as eager messengers from thee ; 
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And, if they scatter from their ruffled wings 

The driving hail-storm on my houseless head, 

I will but lap our infant’s mantle close, 

And say it is plain Nature’s ruder welcome, p. 40. 


The king is persuaded by the artifices of Baldred to bring 
Ina to public trial, for her presumption in marrying the heir- 
apparent ; and resolves upon her death, if she refuse to cancel 
her marriage contract and enter into a cloister. ‘The trial scene 
Is very interesting, and ends in her condemnation. 

She is escorted to her bower by a party of guards, but per- 
suades their captain to attend her to an interview with Cenu!ph, 
whose pity she hopes to interest for her infant, and before leav- 
ing her home, she deposits on her table the jewels with which 
she is decorated, and a dagger, the gift of Alwyn. Egbert and 
his friend Alwyn, on their return from a contest with the 
Mercians, are attacked by a party of peasants, commanded by 
Baldred, who had incited them to assassinate Egbert. ‘They 
are repulsed and induced to desist from their traitorous attempt, 
and Baldred is killed by Alwyn. Ina obtaims admission to the 
king, and urges her petition. Nature at length prevails. Ce- 
nulph snatches the child to his bosom. Ina contemplates them 
with rapture, then with trembling anxiety and hope, 

Father! and shall I see my Egbert too? 
Cen. Yes! thou shalt see bim—nor for thousand worlds 


Shalt thou be torn from him! [Embraces her and the child to- 
gether, with suevising emotion—then | 
el 


Come, Ethelbald ! 
In all thy terrors, come! [ am prepard— 
I and my children will dety thy rage. p. 63. 

At this happy crisis in the fortune of the piece, suddenly ar- 
rives the news of the total defeat of the Mercians and the cap- 
ture of their king and leader. Edelfleda comes in, and finding 
all going wrong for the success of her love or vengeance, stabs 
herself, and with her last breath asks the forgiveness of Ina, 
and calls down a blessing on her union with the prince. In 
these charitable sentiments she expires. ‘The interest of this 
scene is heightened by an alarm for the safety of the prince, 
and the king and Ina rush out in search of him. 

The last scene represents the house of Ina, and shews us Eg- 
bert with his friend Alwyn, distractedly seeking his wife and 
child. He advances to the table, and exclaims, 

What see here? Her holy Look of prayer? 
A dagger placed beside it! and my portrait, 


That never had forsook her hiving bosom ! 
The tokens of my love tod | (Tyrant father! 
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And ye, ye men of blood! [He weeps. | ; 
She is with angels ! 
Yet still unblest without her Egbert! Thus 
She summons me, aud gives the means—and thus, 
Thus, my soul’s love, thy husband follows thee. 
As his hand is raised to stab himself, Ina rushes into his arms. 
Ina. I live! my Egbert !—See, | live! I live! 
[They embrace in speechless transport, while voices without 
shout “* Egbert and Ine.” 
Our king, our father, follows on my steps, 
To fold, in one embrace, his happy children! 


[Enter Cenunrn, &c. Egbert kneels to Cenulph.| 


Fgh. My father! my dear father! thus receive 
Thy faithrul subject, and thy duteous son ! 

Cen. My son! my noble son! My gentle Ina! [Embracing 
Ch! what a load of pain this heart throws off [ both 
In this dear strict embrace. My children both ! 
patter a pause.} Distrust! thou worst disease of little minds ! 

How fotind’st thou entrance to a father’s breast ? 
And father of a son whose glorious deeds 
Gild my late ev’ning with meridian splendor. 
To Egbert.] Oh! may thy bosom ever own, as now, 
The generous confidence of noble souls 
That bears right onward, careless, though beset 
By envy, treason—all hell's darkest fiends ! 
And foils them all! Domestic virtue sult, 
Best pledge of public worth ! secure to thee 
The trust of nations, and thy people’s love! [The curtain falls, 


Art. XIII. The Campaign, a Poem, in Commemoration of the 
lorious Battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees. By JouHn 
WILLIAM, 8vo. Jennings. | 

Art. XIV. The Exile of Elba, a Poem on the Downfal of Bo- 

naparte and his Dynasty, with the Deliverance, an Ode, 
pourtraying the principal events of the year 1814. By Joun 
GwILLIAM, 8vo. ditto. 


‘As these poems come from the same pen, we shall consider them 
under one head. ‘The former, relative to the battles of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees, which led to the downfal of the Corsican, must, 
from the glorious circumstances which gave them birth be in- 
teresting to every British reader. The first battle is given in the 
loose manner of Pindar, and the second in regular metre. In both 
‘of them, the author appears to have adhered to facts. The battle 
of Vittoria has evidently occupied Mr. Gwilliam’s chief attention, 
as it is extended to 75 stanzas, or 104 pages ; while the battle of 
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the Pyrenees is included in 36 pages. ‘The arrangements made 


by the great Wellington for the opening of the campaign, and 
the anxiety of his mind, are thus expressed ; ; 


‘¢ But not inactive was the soul, 
That long had curb’d the Gaul’s control, 
And turn’d his utmost skill to nought, 
By prompter and profoynder thought, 
[11 Spain’s devoted clime ;— 
That bold and all-inspiring mind, 
Like Heaven's own spirit, warm, refined, 
Amidst each pressing danger great, 
Look’d forward thro’ the gluoms of fate, 
In confidence sublime, 
Collecting all its various might, 
Te put the Boaster’s hordes to flight, 
And give, at last, to suffering Spain 
A peaceful and a prosperous reign, 
Releas’d from woe aud crime; 
That mind its noblest air assum’d, 
With Ilope’s predictions warm, 
Survey’d the host where Freedom bloom’d, 
And smil'd upon the storm.— 
And when the red unseemly star, 
That glows on Evening’s dusky car, 
Rose o’er the southern convent’s spires, 
A thousand strong divine desires, 
A thousand hopes and dreams sublime, 
The birth of Spain’s romantic clime, 
Possess’d the Warrior’s soul; 
He wish’d the day of trial come, 
He long’d to hear the martial drum, 
Its charging numbers roll :— 
And many a cymbal, trump, and fife, 
Give grandeur to the mortal strife, 
And check the hopes and fears of life, 
And all the hideous views, 
That Fancy, in her calmer hours, 
Pourtrays in her sequester’d bowers, 
In Terror’s darkest hues.” _ pp. 3, 4 


In the first stanza quoted, the author has copied his own 


rhyme ; clime and sublime being twice given. ‘This might have 
been remedied in the second place— | 


A thousand hopes and dreams sublime 
All crowding at this awful time, 
Possess’d the Warrior’s soul. 


Mr. Gwilliam must be conscious that held and beheld (in the 
second stanza quoted) is No rhyme. A similar error occurs 
in the succeeding verse, when describing the gaiety of France 
during her sad condition. 


The author pursues his theme with increasing animation, 
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particularly in the stanzas descriptive of the defeat of the French’ 
army under Joseph Bonaparte, and the success of the allies. 
The lines allusive to facts, are pointed out in notes subjoined to 
the work. In one of these notes, Mr. Gwilliam, no doubt an- 
ticipating the shafts of criticism, observes ‘ that the elevated 
and obscure abodes of these worthies (the critics) do not allow 
them an actual observation of an army.” ‘The remark is just 
enough: in London one often meets with profound military 
critics, who scarcely ever saw a battalion under arms except in 
Hyde Park or on Blackheath. 

In the campaign of the Pyrenees, we meet with several inte- 
resting and poetical descriptions. The French army, under 
the new-appointed Marshal Soult, is thus represented : 

“ Great were the names that led the dread advance, 
The boast of Va!or, and the pride of France ; 

Tho’ cautious, prompt;—tho’ vaunting of their might, 
Brave in success, and desperate in their flight ; 
Like the hyena, when by hounds pursued 

Along some dark inextricable wood, 

They face the danger that arrests their speed, 

And, in the conflict, make their followers bleed, 
Soult’s favorite name the scowling band inspires, 
Creates new hopes and warms their rash desires, 
His pliant will participates their frauds, 

His tongue their darkest butchery applauds ; 

They seem already to possess the plain, 

And seize the fortunes of the new campaign ; 

Their daring aim beyond the Espo lies, 

And Lvsia’s realm is hardly deem’d a prize !” 

The progress of the campaign, which ends in the discomfi- 
ture of Soult, is described with such fidelity and animation, as 
must equally gratify the politician and the lover of poetry. The 
author’s metre is in general melodious, but we must object to 
the second line of the following couplet : 


“ Spain, thou hast triumph’d, but to whom belong 
Your warmest prayers and your sweetest song ?” 


As Spain is here addressed by the person, thou, the correspond- 
ing pronoun, ¢hy, should have followed it. Prayer is.a very in- 
harmonious dissyllable, and if any other bard has ever used it as 
such, he isas much to blame as the author of ** Rokeby,” who 
makes v¢al a monosyllable. This feeble line might have been 
thus rendered strong and metrical— 


Thy warmest gratitude—thy sweetest song. 


_ The next article by this author (The Exile of Elba) which re- 
mains for consideration, seems a supplement to these battles. 
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Though unforeseen circumstances occasioned the restoration 
of Napoleon (who is the subject of this poem) to the Gallic 
throne, yet his second downfal renders the theme still interest- 
ing ; for though not the exile now of Elba, he has been 
again banished from Paris. Many of the lines in this short 
poem (for it does not exceed 18 pages) are applicable to subse- 
quent events: 


“ The great are fallen! proud Ambition’s day 
Has reach’d its climax and has pass’d away. 

® * & * # 
Cursing the star that usher’d in his birth, 
View the great hero prostrate on that earth 
From whence the haughty temper of his mind 
Has swept so many millions of mankind! 
When Fortune smil’d, no pity warm’d his heart, 
He lov’d not Nature—for his God was Art— 
Keen in each wicked purpose where his name— 
His curs’d ambition—might extend its fame— 
So prompt that nothing could impede his course, 
Nothing but God’s unconquerable force ; 
So active, that, had virtue warm’d his breast, 
That man had made his fellow-creatures blest, 
Had been the noblest ornament of God— 
Walk'd in his ways and in his fuotsteps trod !” 


Again— 


“ France! thou art rescued from thy hideous thrall 
In this proud Chieftain’s memorable fall.” 


And again— 


Louis! the day is yours—to you alone, 
And your descendants France decrees the throne.” 


Our author leaves his readers to exercise their judgment by 
filling up the following second line : 


‘¢ Where is the man whom millions late obey’d, 
Whom assisted, then betray’d ?” 


Notwithstanding his evident unwillingness to publish the 
name, the author should have given the initial letter, as a clue 
to it. We presume TALLEYRAND is the person alluded to. 
Some lines in this poem do not exceed mediocrity. 

The subjoined Ode of Deliverance records the glorious events 
of the year 1814, with occasional compliments to the immortal 
Wellington. We are informed by the author that though 
written previously to Mr. Southey’s «¢ Carmen ‘Triumphale,” it 
was withheld from publication until the curiosity excited by the 
Laureat’s undertaking had subsided. If ever reprinted, the au- 
thor will see the necessity of revising this ode, and making alte- 
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rations ; for he has asserted that the Destroyer should *¢ scourge 
the world no more ;” but, unfortunately, the Destroyer. lately 
left his « haunt of shame,” to disturb « the days of peace.” 
Poets are not necessarily prophets," 


Art. XV. The Consistency of Human Operation with Divine 
Influence in Religion, a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, and in 
the Chapel of the Asylum for Female Orphans, Lam- 
beth. By the Rev. F. Smitu, A.M. Rector of Grendon, 


Warwickshire, and Vicar of Eardesley, Herefordshire. Ri- 
vington. 


As an evidence of the co-operation of Divine Grace and Hu- 
man Exertion the text is happily chosen; ‘ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which 
worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
The author laments the discordance of sentiment which divides 
those who profess to embrace the same faith, and remarks that 
the present subject has given rise to too much eager controversy. 

By one party it is contended that man, unassisted, can work 
out his own salvation, ‘This doctrine (our author informs us) 
is taught in a work entitled ** Religion without Cant,” and by 
a clergyman of the established church, who, on these words of 
our Saviour “ Joy shall bein Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance,” makes an observation to this effect, ‘That 
there are some persons who, having sinned but little, are so 
righteous in themselves as to need no repentance. ‘ Now,” 
remarks Mr. Smith, « if these persons need no repentance, then 
they need no Saviour, and consequently no faith in a Saviour.” 
But he who spoke of ‘the ninety and nine just persons who 
needed no repentance,” is also he who had declared that ¢ there 
1s none good but one, that is God ;” and therefore he obviously 
could not mean that those persons had never been sinners. He 
could intend no more than to commend that reformation of life 
which had put upon a footing with men comparatively good, 
one in whom had existed an extraordinary degree of depravity. 
Many expressions in Holy Writ, the preacher adds, are figura- 
tive, agreeably to the ancient style of writing. We read that 


* A poet now-a-days is not bound to be a prophet. 
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ss God loved Jacob and hated Esau,” but the phraseology, hated 


Esau, only implies a comparative degree of love for Jacob ; 1, e. 
God loved Jacob more than he loved Esau. ‘The same expres- 
sion is used by our Saviour in a similar manner; “ If any man 
come to me and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.” ‘The meaning of this sentence is, 
If any man Jove his father, mother, &c. more than he loves me, 
he cannot be my disciple. Much disputation and infidelity have 
arisen from taking these and similar metaphors in a literal sense. 

Another party contends, that the salvation of man is effected 
by an act of irresistible grace, thus rendering him wholly pas~ 
sive. Mr. Smith, who strongly recommends unanimity, by a 
judicious selection of passages from Holy Writ; « Be ye all of 
one mind,” &c. declares that the words of St. Paul completely 
refute those opposite errors. And by other quotations from the 
same source he shows, that though the nature of man is cor- 
rupted, and his moral power impaired by the fall of Adam, he 
still can be so restored by grace as to obey and serve God in new- 
ness of life. By arguments full of energy, he proves the con- 
sistency of human operation with divine influence ; and ear- 


nestly enjoins all Christians to pray for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit to animate and guide them, 


Arr. XVI. Sacred Sketches from Scripture History. By Mrs. 


Hen. Roxiis. London: Law and Whittaker, 1815, pp. 
117. 


I'T is truly observed by Cowley, that « the books of the Bible 
are either the noblest poetry, or the best materials in the world 
for it.” ‘The narratives of the Old ‘Testament are particularly 
well adapted to become the subjects of sacred verse, from the 
simple touches of pathos and tenderness with which they 
abound, as well as the peculiar venerableness which antiquit 

has shed over them. ‘They are, therefore, eminently calculated 
to engage the attention of children, and to produce that earl 

love of the revelation in which they are contained, which time 
will strengthen into affection, and instruction heighten into 
reverence. Every thing which twines round the heart of in- 
fancy is cherished with singular delight, and brooded over in 
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the decline of life as a relic of happier days. The recollections 
of the morning of existence, which flash upon us in the midst 
of the toils and the afflictions of the world, are welcomed to the 
heart, as one who has long been absent is to his home, and all 
that they bring with them shares in our regard. It is, there- 
fore, a work of the purest benevolence to furnish youth with 
such scriptural associations as may irradiate the future scenes 
of life, and diffuse over the mind a calm and equable pleasure. 
We are happy in being able to recommend this little volume 
to those who may wish to make a useful present to their youth- 
ful friends or relatives. ‘The subjects on which it touches are : 
Belshazzar’s Feast—the Plague of Hail on the Egyptians—the 
Drought in the Desert—Jephtha—the Widow of Sarepta—the 
Translation of Elijah—the Vision of Zacharias—the Annuncia- 
tion—the Nativity—the Crucifixion—and the Ascension. 
These poems are of unequal merit; but are generally melli- 
fluous and pleasing, sometimes very polished, and always full 
of -excellent reflections. There are some defective verses, 
among which the one that closes the book must be numbered ; 
and we could not help regretting that such a line as * on God’s 
right hand eternally to reign,” should be found in a situation 
where it may dwell on the mind and ear to the discredit of the 
fair authoress. Some of the descriptions, particularly of: the 
evening scenes, are very pretty ; though the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the scenery of Judea, are sometimes not strictly 
attended to. Were we to select the best of the sketches we 
think we should prefer that which bears the name of Jephtha. 
The authoress has taken up the hypothesis of those who sup- 
pose that the vow of that inconsiderate warrior did not affect the 
life of his daughter, but merely doomed her to perpetual virginity. 
At all events, the narrative, as here woven, is very touching, 
without any thing of the tragical horror which is attached to 
the catastrophe usually believed to have been intended. The 
poor girl is represented as betrothed to a valiant and amiable 
youth, when the fatal offering for ever forbids their union. 


The following delineation of her early innocent love is very 
sweet and pathetic: : 


‘¢ Yet in her heart one feeling rose above 

Her tranquil calmness ;—shail! we deem it love? 
So pure, so mild, like that which angels shed 
Around the sleeping infant’s peaceful head ; 

In early youth a brother’s name he bore, 

Nor, to her fancy, seem’d than brother more; 
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Together oft they shard Instruction’s hour, 
‘Tugether still they cull’d the opening flower, 

Or yang’d the mead, or climb’d the mountain's side, 
Or sate delighted by the fountain’s tide; 

As years increas’d, their fond affection crew, 
Though yet the name of love it never knew: 

Noble the youth; in manhood’s opening day, 

No selfish passion led his heart astray.”—P. 48. 


After the fatal truth has been disclosed, her tenderness and 
resignation are feelingly pictured : 


“© Say ye, whose hearts have own'd Love’s mighty power, 
What were her feelings in that mournful hour, 

Which saw at once her rising hopes destroy’d, 

Her future life decreed a joyless void? 

As from the pitying group, she slow retires, 

One effort more, pure filial love inspires, 

Her Zared’s kind attention to engage, 

‘Yo soothe her Father’s lone repentant age; 

She stoops !—’tis vain!—to speak her tongue denies, 
And tears of softness tremble in her eyes: 

She caught ene hand of each, first fondly prest, 

Then join’d and clasp’d them to her throbbing breast ; 
Wrapp'd close her veil, as from their arms she mi 
And bade to early love a last adieu.”—P. 56, 7 


Wecan afford room for no further extracts ; but the preceding 
will be sufficient to induce our younger vendita at least, to peruse 
the work for themselves. Indeed we think that even adult readers 
might be improved—certainly amused, by looking into it. In 
doing so they might fancy themselves entering the tent of the 
hoary patriarch, and listening to the voice of his evening thanks- 
giving.—We must not omit to mention, that the work. is 
printed in a style that accords well with the general neatness 
and elegance of its composition. 


Art. XVII. The Poems of Richard Hatt, (author of the Her- 
mit, &c.) small 8vo. pp. 119. Westley and Parrish. 


Tue author modestly states in his preface— I am not a Gra 

who can expect to astonish the reader with beauties of the high- 
est order. ‘To have imitated the impressive interest of Burns is 
all I have aimed at; and if I have attained that, my first ambi- 
tion is gratified.” ‘These pieces have no claim to sublimity. 
Some display a simple neatness, (s¢mplex munditiis ) and others 
a pleasing, though not very impressive interest ; particularly the 
ode to ** Neglected Genius.” ‘The author has inserted the pro- 
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ductions of others: «* Alberto and Maria,’ by J. Glanville, 
author of Poetical Prolusions,” an interesting ballad ;—« A 
Yorkshire Song,” and * the Harper,” by Charles Feist, author 
of «¢ Poetical Effusions,” * An Invocation to the Muses,” and 
« A Fragment,” of considerable merit. This being an im- 
proved edition, we are surprised there should be so many typo- 
graphical errors; and naturally conclude that the violations of 
grammar, which we observe, are inaccuracies of the press. 
Some of the songs are beneath mediocrity. In the « Supple- 

mentary Poems,” which, we suppose, did not appear in the 
former editions, we see nothing very striking. We extract a 
few stanzas. 

« Entranced I view thy angel face, 

And ev'ry softer feature trace— 

‘that matchless mien—thy easy grace— 

My Julia! 


The lily, that adorns the grove, 
Reminds me of my parted love— 
Varted !—until 1 meet above, 

My Julia! 
What pity !—that a heart so true— 
That melts with love and anguish too— 
Sou early should have bade adieu 

To Julia! 


Art. XVIII. Fragments on the Study of Man, with a View to the 
acquisttion of Self- Knowledge, and a just Estimate of his In- 
tellectual and Moral Powers. 12mo. pp. 50. Dean and 
Mundav. 


* Kxrow thyself” was the precept of Solon: and the au- 
thor of these fragments endeavours to point out the way of 
acquiring this useful self-knowledge. In-the commencement of 
his little work, he deprecates the enemies to this study — pride 
and self-delusion, and indeed with justice, since, as we all know, 
a man often sees an alarming blemish'in his neighbour’s charac- 
ter, though blind to some greater one in his own. ‘ Men,” 
our author insists, ‘ are wilfully ignorant of, or designedly mis- 
take, their own characters, Many people are ready encugh to 
acknowledge that, when they retire and look a little into them- 
selves, and impartially consider their own conduct, they find 
much cause of self reproach.” Some, however, during this 
examination, have recourse to subferfuges, and quiet a troubled 


= 
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conscience by ingenious devices—particularly by comparing them 
selves with others who appear to be more culpable, and by de- 
termining to reform at some /iu/wre period. Our author argues 
that no man begins to know himself until absolutely convinced 
of the necessity of reformation. Religion being intimately 
connected with this self-knowledge, as it leads directly to refor- 
mation, the study of the Sacred Scriptures is recommended as. 
indispens:bly requisite. He observes, 


“ Such being the inestimable value of the Bible, what shall we say of 
an association of men, formed for the express purpose of bringing this 
book under the review of every intelligent being under the sun, and in 
the very language in which he is capable of understanding it? Such an 
association actually exists, under the denomination of ‘ The British and 
Foreign Bible Society.’ A noble institution this !—the excellence and 
worth of which, no words can fully appreciate; and to which a future 
age alone, beholding the widely extended and salutary change it has 
been the means of effecting in the ‘ moral world,’ will be able to do some 


kind of justice.” 

Much edification may be derived from this pretty little vo- 
lume. It is a good deal after the manner of the Economy of 
Human Life. ‘The style of it is simple, neat, and forcible: and 
and as it may be the means of making some who are now 


young, know themselves before they become old, it is fit that it 
be selected as premium virlutis. 


Art. XIX.—Systematie Education: or Elementary Instrue- 
tion in the various Departments of Literature and Science, wit/: 
practical Rules for studying each Branch of useful Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, the Rev. J. Jorce, and 
the Rev. Lanyr Carpenter, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. 
540 and 576. Price 1]. Lis. 6d. LLongman and Co. 1815. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the multiplicity of Essays, ‘Treatises, 
Dialogues, and Letters, that hasle been published on the im- 
portance and prepa of Education, scarcely a single work 
has appeared, whose professed object was the communication 
of that general knowledge which has been so often and so stre- 
nuously insisted upon, as essential to the well-being of society. 
‘This fact will appear still more singular, when the practicabi- 
lity of the plan and the utility of the subject are considered, in 
connection with the powers of the human mind, and the pre- 
sent state of intellectual culture. 

Since the design of the work before us is, not to prove the? 
importance and utility of knowledge, but to present the general 
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elements of that knowledge, its plan may be regarded as novel ; 
and, embracing the wide field of literature and science, the sub- 
jects of which it treats must be numerous, and the information 
it contains, necessarily condensed. As we cannot enter upon 
the examination of each subject separately, we shall endeavour to 
furnish our readers with a general idea of the work as a whole, 
and select a few of the topics, as specimens of its execution. 
An advertisement stating the views of the authors, and ex- 
plaining the manner in which they have endeavoured to realise 
them, is succeeded by an introductory and « Practical Essay on 
Education.” ‘This Essay occupies $38 pages, and though no- 
thing very striking ought to be expected, either in its matter or 
manner, it contains some good observations on Education in 
general, and some judicious remarks relative to the comparative 
merits of public and private schools; with a correct estimate of 
the utility of Classical learning, and some valuable directions 
respecting the best methods of studying both the living and dead 


Tanguages. Adverting to the effects which the conduct and 


example of parents are calculated to produce on the minds and 
habits of their children, the following sentiment, with which the 
discussion concludes, deserves to be deeply impressed upon all 
those whom Providence has invested with the responsibility of 
parental control. 


“In order to form a moral agent to the hizhest degree of excellence 
of which he is capable, the most guarded vigilance over the propensities 
of early youth, is requisite on the part of natural superintendents—and 
it seems to be the wise ordinance of providence, that the anxiety which 
parents universally entertain for the welfare of their offspring, 1s calcu- 
lated, when properly directed, to become a strong promoter, and a steady 
safeguard of virtue.” P. 5. 

Taking a rapid glance at the effects which the compulsory 
laws of the Spartan Republic, in regard to general education, 
were calculated to produce, and estimating the tendency which 
all the prescriptions of civil authority must have on intellectual 
improvement, it is well observed : 


“It is, however, the business of education not to cramp, but to guide 
the intellect. Its province extends to the inculcating of those funda- 
mental principles on which the structure of science is to be built: 
the finishing of the structure vuvht to be left in a great measure to Indi- 
vidual discretion. Yo the attainment of Truth, treedom of inquiry is 
absolutely necessary. A man may as well attempt to penetrate the 
mazes of an entangled wood in fetters, as to investigate the vast variety 
of intellectual subjects, with a mind trammelied by the imperative deci- 
sions oi human institutions. And to the reducing the general mind to 
this degrading predicamert, do the prescriptions of civil authority in 
matters of literature usually tend. They lead to the fostering of preju- 
dice, and the perpetuation of error. They necessarily keep a nation 
stationary in the march of intellect, and repress that expansion of 
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thought which is the parent of excellence. To a certein degree, they 
may he productive of decided and powerful effects; but the uniformity 
of habit and character, which they are calculated ‘to produce, rather 
tends to lower man to the level of brutal instinct, than to raise him 
higher in the scale of the intelligent creation.” P. 6. 


In affirmatively answering the question, ‘ whether classical 
literature be a proper object of study for those who are not in- 
tended for a learned profession, or for public life ?” some obser- 
vations occur which are worthy of serious attention; but for 
these we must refer to the work. Relative to the propriety of 
making classical knowledge a part of female education, we have 
already expressed our opinion, in the first number of this Re- 
view; and though this does not exactly coincide with the ideas 
of the authors of this Essay, respecting the truth and propriety 


of the following sentiments we think there cannot be two opi- 
nions. 


“ Accomplishments are doubtless a valuable acquirement, and aiso 
an acquirement, within the reach of those who are endowed with natu- 
ral taste, and who have time to bestow upon them. As to those who 


are differently circumstanced, in the acquisition of facility, in the works 
appropriated to their sex, in the study of modern languages, of History, 
and Geography, in the perusal of our best English authors, and the for- 
mation of a correct style of writing, they will find sufhcient employment 
for the years which are allotted to their school education.” P. 19. 

This Essay concludes with an enumeration of several works, 
which are well adapted to the use of those who study the Greek 
and Latin languages. ‘The observations on this part of the sub- 
ject are of a practical nature, and often very judicious; and ap- 
pear to be the production of one who has had considerable expe- 
rience in teaching. ‘The Essay is in general well written, and 
may be read with advantage by those who wish for a succinct 
view of the subject of which it treats. We were, however, 
much surprised to meet with the following quaint and vulgar 
expression: ‘ It is bottomed in an absolute ignorance of facts.” 
P. 12. Nor do we conceive the following sentiment to be cor- 
rect. ‘ Man, regarded as a moral agent, and an accountable 
being, is a compound of habits. According as his habits are 
good or bad, he is to be esteemed or qualified as virtuous or 
vicious.” P. 3. Without at all detracting from the influence 
of example, is it not more consistent with sound philosophy 
and religion too, to regard the moral character of man as com- 
posed of principles rather than of habits?—The former are 
causes, the latter only effects; and we do not see how man can 
be considered as either ‘ virtuous or vicious,’ according to his 
habits, in any other sense than as these are of the nature of 
the principles from which they spring. 
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The subjects treated of in the first volume are ; 


“ The study of the Belles Lettres, Language, Grammar, Structure of 
Sentences, Taste, Figurative Language, Prose Composition, Poetry, Elo- 
cution, Method of studying the Belles Lettres, History, Ancient and 
Modern Geograpiny, Ancient Geography, Chronology, The British Con- 
stitution, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
ot: Fluxions, Chances, &c. Navigation, Mensuration, Surveying, and 

lalling.” 


The second volume embraces successively ; 


*¢ Natural philosophy, including Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, and Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, and Magne- 
tism, Astronomy, and Chemistry, Natural History, containiug Minera- 
logy, Botany and Zoology. Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Lo- 
gic, Political Economy, the Structure and Functions of Man, and_ter- 
minates with a Letter from a Father to his Son, on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion.” 


Prior to any observations on particular subjects, we conceive 
it to be most consistent with candor to allow the authors of 
this work to explain their own object; which we shall do by 
an extract from the advertisement : 


*“ They have endeavoured to offer such elementary instruction as may 
afford a good preparative for future reading, and to point out the best 
sources of farther information on the subjects of which they treat. It 
has been their aim to compress within a narrow compass, a great fund 
of important knowledge, which could only be obtained by the perusal of 
a multitude of volumes; and to supply a work, which, as far as they 
know, has hitherto been unattempted, that might assist the unskilful, 
not only as a guide to what they wished to pursue, but such a one as 
should afford them a choice of subjects trom which they might select 
such as were adapted to their taste, their acquirements, or their wants ; 
and having made their selection, they will find the introductory princt- 
ples laid down, explained and exemplified, and a course of study pointed 
out, with references to such elementary works as may be adapted to their 
wishes, and to the time they have to devote to literature and science.” 


It must not be concluded from this that the authors of the 
present work have either designed or attempted to present a 
treatise on each of the subjects it contains. ‘Their object was 
rather to offer a general view of the nature, the rise and pro- 
gress of each subject in connection with the best method of 
studying it, and a brief account of those works that could afford 
the student most assistance in accomplishing the object. ‘Thus 
“ chapter XVII. vol, I. On History,” treats of the 

“ Utility, pleasures, and advantages attendant on the Study of His- 
tory ; illustrated by Bishop Burnet—Cicero—Dionysius.—Study of Llis- 
tory favorable to freedom—to the attainment of practical experience— 
toa just dependence on a superintending providence—Sources of His 
tory ; oral tradition—poetry—public festivals—erection of pillars—mo- 
numental inscriptious—existing laws—records of courts of Justice— 


archives of the state—public treaties—manifestoes—negociations—pro- 
gress of statisticabscience—family history.” 
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The following chapter, on Ancient. History, is chiefly con- 
fined to some reflections on the nature of the first Histories, 
and the importance of ancient history, with the utility of gene- 
ral histories and compendiums ;—and to a brief account of the 
works of some of the most noted writers on ancient history. 
In the course of this chapter, the authors have drawn a very 
judicious and distinct outline of the character of a good histo- 
rian; which deserves the attention of those who read, as well 
as of those who write history; as the work can only be duly 
appreciated by being brought to the test of those rules which 
either have, or ought to have, guided the hand of the artist in 
its execution. ‘The subsequent Chapter “ On Modern His- 
tory,” which is contained in about 23 pages, is almost wholly . 
occupied in appreciating the merits of several of the principal 
works on that subject. Many of these observations shew exten- 
sive knowledge, and are well calculated to assist the student 
in his historical researches. 

‘Then come three chapters on Geography. The first de- 
scribes the rise and progress of the science; the second con- 
tains a few of the principal definitions, and very brief sketch- 
es of the chief divisions of the globe; while the third gives 
a concise sketch of ancient geography with notices of several 
works which are essential in a course of geographical study. On 
this subject, however, the authors have displayed much less 
knowledge than on that of history. In tracing the rise and 
progress of geography, they observe that they “shall borrow 
freely from a work by Dr. John Blair, published in 1784 ;” 
and they might have added with equal truth, from one 
published in 1812, by ‘Thomas Myers, A.M. of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich,” (which we noticed in 
our first and second Numbers ;) as nearly the latter half of this 
history, appears to be little else than a selection of pas- 
sages from Mr. Myers’s work, with the alteration of a 
few words in some places; and this alteration has not always 
contributed either to accuracy or precision. ‘These, however, 
are qualities without which historical composition loses its 
value. But as we have no disposition to blame either hastily 
or harshly, we shall extract a few examples. The authors of 
the work before us observe, ‘The discovery of the properties of 
the loadstone, and of its application, in the Mariner’s compass, 
to directing ships across the ocean, gave an astonishing facility, 
&c.” P. 308. Now, though we allow that the properties of the. 
loadstone were the propcr subject of a discovery, its application in 
the Mariner’s Compzss was xoft. Mr. Myers expresses the same 
thing more correctly when he says, ‘The discovery of the 
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Joadstone and the ¢nvention of the Mariner’s compass, early in 
the 14th century, gave a wi onderful facility, &c.” On the 
same page it Is stated that « Cape de Verde and the islands 
opposite to it were known, and explored in the year 1446, 
and farther discoveries were likewise made in the Azores 
about the same time.’ This, as meant to imply the discovery 
of the Cape and its opposite islands, is certainly destitute of 
precision. ‘Lhe expression “ were known” does not at alt 
fix the time of the discovery. Nor do we think that the word 
“explored” is used with greater propriety; for though they 
were discovered in the year 1446, we know of no work that 
gives any circumstantial evidence of their having been ex- 


plored at that period; and therefore we conceive the sentence 


m which Mr. Myers expresses the same fact, and from which 

this was evidently taken, to be more correct. ‘ Cape de Verde 
and its opposite islands were disclosed in 1446 3 and farther 
discoveries were likewise made in the Azores about the same 
time.” Opened a commercial intercourse with Russia at 
Archangel,” is changed into ** Opened a commercial intercourse 
with Russia and Archangel ;” as though Russia and Archangel 
were distinct countries, and not the one a port in the other. 
In, “he attempted to winter at Arzina, in Lapland,” the 
precision is destroyed by writing it, * he attempted to winter in 
Lapland.” « The group styled Solomon’s islands” is changed. 
into **Solomon’s island ;” and * the Falkland islands near the 
Southern extremity of Aneta? are made ¢¢ the Falklandislands, 
at the Southern extremity of America,” an expression which 
cannot, under any license, be applied in the present case where 
the distance between these islands and the nearest point of the 
American continent is at least 75 leagues, or 225 Geographical 
miles. ‘These instances all occur on page 314, and are sufh- 
cient to shew that the matter has not gained e1 either in accuracy 
or precision by the slight alterations it has undergone in the 
transcription. We shall not search for other instances of this 
kind, but only observe, that we have heard of a race-horse 
‘starting ; but we do not recollect ever to have seen that expres- 
sion applied to a ship, except at page 312 of the present work, 

where it is observed, that the ship in which Magellan sailed 


from Spain, “returned to Seville, the port from whence it 
started.” 

The circumstance of several pages having been transcribed so 
gearly verbatim from the work above referred to, without any 
acknowledgment, is not quite consistent with the following de- 
claration, near the close of the advertisement, and to which ia 
most instances we believe the authors have stzictly adhered : 
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‘© ln every case, it is believed, full and constant references are 
given, and due acknowledgments are made for the advantages 
which they have derived, and which they wish their readers to 
derive from this line of conduct.” We do not, however, blame 
them for availing themselves of this history, because we think 
they could not have done better, previded they had copied it 
accurately, and made the proper acknowledgments to its author. 
Before we quit this part of the Systematic Education, our duty 
requires us to notice a few essential omissions. Passing those 
of a more ancient date and inferior consequence, we shall merely 
specify the improvement resulting to geography from the cor- 
rection of Ptolemy’s latitudes—the discovery of refraction—the 
induction of the telescope, and observations of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites—the institution of learned Societies—and, what is of still 
greater importance than any of these, the ancient and modern 
attempts that have been made, by Mathematicians and Astrono- 
mers, to measure the earth. ‘hese are wanting to complete the 
out!ine of the history of this interesting sctence. 

Another circumstance which should be most scrupulously 
attended to by all authors of «* Elementary Instruction,” is the 
accuracy of their definitions. Here, however, the present 
authors have not been altogether successful; they have failed in 
the very first—* Geography is a description of the terrestrial 
globe.” Now this includes both geology and msneralogy, which 
are distinct sciences. ‘The proper definition is a description 
of the surface of the terrestrial globe. It is also said, page 317, 
that Longitude is the distance of any place from a given spot, 
cenerally the capital of a country, measured east or west from 
that capital.” ‘This evidently does not evince that precision 
which is the characteristic of a good definition: the correct one 
is, Longitude is the distance of any place from some particular 
meridian, and is measured eas/ward or westward from that meri- 
dian, according to the situation of the place. But the greatest 
fault in this part of the work is its brevity ; and our readers will 
not be induced to expect much information, when they know 
that the space allowed to Europe is a little more than one page. 
It also appears somewhat singular, that the only enumeration of 
provinces and their population should be that of the American 
States—as if, forsooth, they were every thing—our own more 
dignified and more respected country nothing ! 

One passage more we cannot pass unnoticed. Below Guinea 
are the Portuguese settlements of Congo, Loango, and Angola. 
The southern point of Africa is called the Cape of Good Hope. 
Here is Caffraria, the eountry of the Hottentots.” p. 324. . The 
three places mentioned in the first sentence of this extract, instead 
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of being “ Portuguese settlements,” are three kingdoms governed 
by native princes, totally independent of Portuguese authority. 
‘The remainder of the extract identifies the Cape of Good Hope, 
Caffraria, and the country of the Hottentots; but the fact is, 
that the nearest part of Caffraria is almost nine degrecs of longi- 
tude east of the Cape ; and is the country of the Caffres and not 
of the Hottentots—who are the original inhabitants of the colony 
and the regions north of it. 

Chapter 28th commences with a brief dissertation on the ob- 
jects, use, importance and history of Mathematics. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a short history of Arithmetic, and a statement of its 
importance to other branches of science, and an account of the 
principal works on that subject, which it will be proper for the 
student to peruse. The next chapter contains the history, defi- 
nitions, and symbols of Algebra, with an account of the chief 
modern treatises on the subject. ‘The same plan is extended to 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Conic Sections. In the enumera- 
tion of books, wethink that the authors have herebeen too diffuse, 
and that they would have benefited the student more if they had 
made greater use of their privilege of selection. Mr. Leybourn’s 
Mathematical Repository, as mentioned at page 475, is the old 
series of that work: the new series of which has for several years 
been publishing in octavo. It is curious, however, to sce the 
article on Geometry terminate in the following manner. After 
recommending “ Hutton’s or Barlam’s Dictionary, or Nicholson’s 
British Encyclopedia,” to the mathematical student, it is added, 
“© or, above all, the great national work of the Rev. Dr. Rees, 
entitled, « the New Cyclopedia,’ of which nearly sixty parts 
are before the public.” On this recommendation there is no 
need of comment—to either publishers or preachers. 

Conic Sections are succeeded by Fluxions. Here, however, 
our authors remind us of men ina foreign country, making use 
of alanguage with which they are but imperfectly acquainted. 
After explaining the nature of the subject, by an extract from 
Simpson’s Fluxions, and having mentioned its induction by Sir 
Isaac Newton, they add, 


“ We shall just give our reader an insight into the science, by shewing. 
in a few of the simplest cases, which the young algebraist will readily 
understand, how fluxions are adapted for determining the maxima and 
minima of bedies— for drawing tangents to curves, &c. by which he will 
readily understand in what way the science may be made to extend to 
the investigation of the most abstruse and difficult problems in the vari- 
ous branches of mathematics and naturat philosophy.” 


This is certainly promising a great deal; but how is it accom- 
‘plished ? Having explained in what sense the * early” and 
*‘ Jatter” letters of the alphabet are to be used, they give the 
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Rule for finding the fluxion of a given fluent (no explanation ot 
the term fluent has been given), in which there is but one va- 
riable quantity. ‘his rule applies only when the variable quan- 
tity is of the first power. ‘Lhe Rule for finding the fluxion 
of the product of two or more quantities is then given ; and also 
that for the fluxion of a fraction. The application of fluxions 
to the solution of problems de maximis et minimis, and to the 
drawing of tangents to curves,” is then shown by the following 
well-known examples. 1. To divide a right line into two 
parts, such that their product shall be a maximum. 2. To deter- 
mine the greatest rectangle that can be inscribed in a given circle. 
3. ‘To draw a tangent to a circle and also to a parabola. Each 
of these solutions requires the fluxion of a compound quantity to 
be found, one term of which contains thesecond power of the vari- 
able quantity; but no Rule has been previously given either for the 
compound quantity or the power. ‘This last arises from their hav- 
ing made the first rule partial instead of general :—It should have 
been given for finding the fluxion of any power of a flowing quan- 


n 
tity, as a. They also promised to show the adaptation of fluxions 
for * determining the maxima and minima of bodies.” Do they 
call a right line or a rectangle a body? or have they written the 
word body instead of quantity? the latter we think has been 
the case. 

In naming books on this subject, they have, contrary to 
their usual custom, been sparing. In addition to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s method of fluxions, they have added the names 
of Rowe, Vince, Simpson, and Maclaurin. If they chose 
to omit those of Emerson and Holyday; we cannot 
perceive any reason why they should have left out that of 
Mr. Dealtry, whose work on that subject, published within 
a few years, is certainly as well adapted to promote the progress 
of the student as any of those they have mentioned. We will 
just cite another inadvertency here for the sake of having it 
corrected in the next edition. 

“The great work on Astronomy, so regarded by the mathematicians 
and philosophers of ul! countrics, is that entitled “ Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica, auctore Isaaco Newtono.” Thi, however, can 
only be read by mathematicians of the highest order. As imtroductory 
to it, we have *¢ A view of Sir [saac Newton’s Philosophy by Henry Pem- 
berton,” 4to: and which is by much the better work.” Vol. Il. p. 136. 

It is this part in Italics that requires correction or expla- 
nation. 

Our limits prevent us from pursuing this analysis any further ; 
we can therefore only say that in most of the other’chapters, we 
have found much to commend. The multiplicity of subjects 
included in the work, (and we think there is not One too many) 
has necessarily imposed on its authors a brevity that confines them 
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to an outline of each; and even in some instances, the space 
that can be allowed is insufficient to render that outline complete. 
The enlargement of the plan, by the addition of another vo- 
lume on the occasion of a second edition, would be desirable, 
and could hardly fail of meeting with public approbation. Upon 
the whole , the woik is well calculated to convey information on 
a great variety of subjects, to those for whose use it is designed ; 
the languige in general is perspicuous, and with the ex- 
ception oi a few quaint phrases and inadvertencies, es pecially 
in the definitions, is well fitted for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. 

Their directions for studying a particular subject often bear 
the stamp of experience ; and their remarks on the pleasure and 
utility resulting from that study not unusually deserve the most 
serious attention of the student. ‘The subjects of science are 
illustrated by eight outline plates. 


Art, XX. The Maskers of Moorfields: a Vision. By the 
late ANTHONY GRIFFENHOOF, Gent. 12mo. pp. 87. Miller. 


"Tue supposed editor of this vision is stated to be the brother 
of the deceased Anthony Griffenhoof, who, being left sole 
executor, was entrusted with several literary manuscripts, 
over which he was authorised to exercise a discretionary power. 
According to “the author’s advertisement,” this work was 
produced in 1814, and consequently includes allusions to 
some occurrences in the preceding year, which the reader’s 
discrimination must find out; but such is the poignancy of 
the satire, that the characters introduced as Masqueraders, can- 
not bé mistaken. 

Mr. Anthony Griffenhoof, being accustomed to indulge him- 
self once a year in reading Horace, one of his favorite authors, 
was, during his last annual perusal, more than usually struck 
with the famous dialogue between the poet and Damasippus ; 
and the conclusion of this celebrated colloquy, ‘ that all men 
are actually mad,” so worked upon the imagination of the 
author, that, during his reverie, he fell into a profound sleep. 
Though allegorical narratives abound under the title of viszons, 
{some of them the productions of eminent authors) yet the 
idea, that the characters thus obtained are all mad, has some 
claim to originality. ‘Phe scene of this vision, Moorfields, 
is happily chosen, and the Masquerade, at this time repre- 
sented here, is supposed to take place one night in every 
year.. The dreamer, surprised at the motley assembly, is con- 
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ducted through the crowd by the genius of caprice, who ex- 
plains to him the respective gharacters. Among these, are 
two famous Roman mimics, father and son, who wish to draw 
the attention of the company to an address written for the 
opening of this Masquerade. ‘Ihe following couplet— 
“ When energising obiects men pursue, 
“What are the prodigies they cannot do?” 

was delivered by the son with all the airs of a posture master, 
while his father accompanied him with the finest grimaces of 
an Italian fiddJer. ‘This, every reader must recollect, alludes 
to a certain Address, written for the opening of the New 
Drury Lane ‘Theatre. Among the other well-known, and 
indeed entertainimg characters, which form this group of 
masked Bedlamites, are—the ghost of a Monk, who, being 
a sort of wholesale dealer in spectres, apparitions, &c. fancies 
himself a ghost, a bookseller, and publisher, who having the 
misfortune to be dubbed a knight, became in the end insolvent, 
and, wishing to pass off for a Pythagorean philosopher, wages 
eternal war against all animal food; an orator and poet, who, 
having a great genius for dramatic writing, forsook Thalia for 
Bacchus, &c. It would be an injury to this little work to 
diminish curiosity by further anticipation. ‘The characters are 
admirably drawn, and the satire keen, without being offensive. 
A scene of uproar terminates the dream, and Mr. Griffenhoof’s 
eyes open upon the following passage of Horace, which is 
prefixed as the motto— 


luc propius me, 
Dum doceo insanire vines, vos ordine adite. 


Art. XXI. Lives of Caius Asinius Pollio, Marcus Terenttus 
Varro, and Cneius Cornelius Gallus. With Notes and Il- 
lustrations. By the Rev. Epwarp Berwick. Small 8vo. 
pp- 178. 


Piurarcu, the illustrious biographer of Cheronea, has not 
only gratified a laudable general curiosity, but blended the wézle 
with the dulce. Instruction is the grand aim of biography ; and 
greater instruction is to be derived from the lives of ancient than 
from those of modern heroes. Few, comparatively, have any 
knowledge of the former; and the knowledge which some pos- 
sess of them may be beneficially encreased : but with those who 
have recently acted conspicuous parts on the stage of life, the 
world is already, in a great measure, acquainted. 
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These three biographical sketches had been promised by Mr. 

Berwick when he published his lives of Messala, Corvinus, and 
Pomponius Atticus. 
“© Pollio, the subject of one of the sketches, was the most accom- 
plished scholar of the age in which he lived, and was the first man whe 
established a public tibrary at Rome+ and Terentins Varro, the most 
learned of the Romans, the subject of another sketch, wes his particu- 
lar friend; and his statue alone, of all living men, was deemed worthy 
of a placein that library.” 

The compiler seems to have explored the best documents, 
and to have properly availed himself of his researches; for 
he has detailed, with fidelity and impartiality (the best cha- 
racteristics of a biographer) the chief events in the lives of these 
three ornaments of the Augustan age. ‘The merits of Pollio, 
as a military character, poct, orator, historian, and critic, are 
faithfully discussed. He is well defended from the imputation 
of avarice, thrown upon him by Blackwell, who had as- 

serted, ‘¢ That he was resolute to make a besrintine, cost what it 
would; and that, having great opportunities of doing it, he ne- 
ver lost the use which was to be made of them,” Mr, Berwick 
Observes in answer, 


‘ When we consider the distracted state of the times, the conspicuous 
part borne inthem by Pollio, the numberless forfeitures which were the 
natural effects of them, and above all, the success which finally attend- 
ed the fortunes of his friends; when, I say, we consider the force of all 
these combined causes operating together, we need not be surprized at 
the great accession of property which attached to him, But to his credit 
let it not be forgotten, that, whatever fortune he amassed was converted 
to the most honorable use s, and the enc ouragement of learning and li- 
terary talents was among its richest fruits. 


As a critic, our author also defends him from the severe cen- 
sure of Dr. Stewart, who states him to be in that character 
«6 vain, arrogant, and capricious.” Mr. Berwick shows the fal- 
lacy of Dr. Stewart’s sources of information, and proves that 
other great men besides Pollio, had justly condemned the style 
of Sallust.—The documents, which enabled our author to com- 
pile this life, and the former lives of Corvinus and Atticus, have 
no doubt assisted him in producing the other two sketches, par- 
ticularly the life of Pollio’s friend, Varro, pre-eminently charac- 
terised as the most learned of all the Romans. When upwards 


of 70 years of age, Varro’s name appeared in the list of the 
proscribed. 


« Thougn condemned to death as a friend to law and hherty, and 
consequently an esemy to the lawless usurpation of the triumvirate, 
there arose a deyree of emulation among his old Cwsarian friends, which 
of them shculd have the honor of saving him. They disputed who 
should have the preference in supporting him in his disgrace; and Ca- 
lenus obtained it, who carried him to his country house, where Anthony 
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frequently came, without suspecting in the least that a proscribed person 
of such Importance lived under the same roof with him. Under his 
protection. Varro passed in security the hour of danger: he concealed 
him till a special edict was issued by Lucius Marcus Plancus, the consul, 
under the triumviral seal, excepting him and Messala Corvinus from the 
general slaughter.” 

This learned Roman had written 490 volumes, when inthe 84th 
year of his age; and in his 88th year, he was still devoted to liter- 
ature.—Cneius, or Publius Cornelius Gallus, was another of Pol- 
lio’s friends, who, as supposed, introduced Virgil to the notice of 
Meecenas. He was raised to high honors by Augustus, and em- 
ployed by him in the war against Anthony and Cleopatra—in 
which he gave proofs of great military skill and singular prudence. 
When Augustus became master of Egypt, Gallus was made the 
first preefect. Black ingratitude, however, stains his character ; for 
he used the most injurious and insulting language, whenever he 
spoke of his benefactor. After plundering the renowned city of 
‘Chebes, and stripping it of its principal ornaments, he was, on his 
return to Rome, judicially accused of misconduct. In consequence 
of the crimes ot which he was arraigned, Augustus forbade 
him the court, and banished him. He, at the same time, shed 
tears, and lamented his condition in these words: ** How un- 
happy am I, who cannot be permitted to be angry with my 
friends to such a degree asI think proper!” Gallus was so much 
affected by the severity of his sentence, that he killed himself in 
the year of Rome 727. His errors are chiefly ascribed to va- 
nity and wine.—TIn concluding the life of the “lettered” Gallus, 
as he was styled by the late Jephson, in his ** Roman Portraits,” 
our author observes, 

“ Though nota vestige of his writings remains, his name is still cele- 
brated : the praises bestowed upon him by his contemporaries have sur- 
vived, and made posterity at the distance of near two thousand years, 
anxious to hear his story. In vain did Augustus endeavour to suppress 
his fame—in vain did imperial resentment strive to obstruct his reputa- 
tion as a poet: his name as a poet still lives, though his works which 
eave celebrity to that name are lost. So» true it is, that superiority of ge- 
nius, is alone that which secures immortality to the possessor.” 

Young men will find these lives of great utility, as they will 
assist them in comprehending many passages in Ovid and Vir- 
gil, We are happy to find that the compiler is writing the life of 
the first Scipio Africanus, one of the greatest characters men- 
tioned in ancient history. ‘These laborious undertakings de- 
serve both praise and encouragement, as they not only dissemi- 
nate knowledge, but promote that pursuit, which has been so welk 
recommended by the poet : 


“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 
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Art. XIT.—«“ My Wife! What Wife?” a Comedy, in Three 
Acts. By Eaton S. Barrett, Esq. Author of “ The He- 
roine.” London, Chapple, 1815, pp. 60, pr. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Author of this trifle seems to have devoted himself, soul 
and body, to the service of the ladies. A few years back, he 
published a volume entitled * Woman,” which purported to 
sing or say, in earnest strains, the beauty, importance, and utility 
of the fair sex. His principles then seemed more commendable 
than his poetry 3 and he has matured his present production, as 
merely another trail memorial of chivalrous enthusiasm, 

‘The humour of the work, announced in the title-page, is not 
without considerable alloy. It is, however, calculated to repress 
the morbid indulgence of romantic sensibility ; and has so far 
propitiated us towards the author, that we shall not subject his 
performance to a rigid test. But we cannot be guilty of such 
misprision of treason against the laws of criticism, as to allow 
a three-act farce to rank with regular comedy ; or to tolerate 
the use of those trite specifics for popularity, which a genuine 
taste will reject with disdain proportioned to their worthless. 
ness. In the exhibitions of our modern play-wrights, we have 
been more than sated with the slang of vulgar Cockneys—with 
the absurdities and testiness of superannuated ignorance, and 
the ravings of the professors of misogynism, whose innocent 
invectives, together with the certainty of their final recantation, 
furnish matter only of trivial pastime for the self-complacency 
of simpering spinsters. For our own parts, we honor the sex, 
“on this side idolatry as much as any;” but we hold it not 
good that the sins of dulness should be expiated by an appeal to 
sympathies which, though they may reflect credit on the homage 
of genius, yet need no auxiliary; and we are beyond measure 
offended at the public and familiar contact of wulget hands. 
The structure of this literary abortion is briefly as follows :— 
St. Ermont is deluded into marriage with a depraved woman, 
by her fabricated report of the inconstancy of his mistress ; his 
wife cbligingly forsakes him, and he vows eternal hatred to all 
womankind. He is arrested, and| meets in a spunging-house 
with a friend, whose wife is discovered to be the identical fair 
one who had luckily made St. Ermont her second husband, and 
afterwards resumed her allegiance to her former lord ; but- the 
plot affords us no clue to explain how she accounted for her ab- 
sence during her intercourse with St. Ermont. His marriage 
being void, he again becomes intitled to the fortune, which his 
disobedience had forfeited to his guardian. He learns the fide- 
lity of his deserted mistress, obtains her forgiveness, and ends 
the piece with a mawkish eulogy on woman. 
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Lhe following dialogue is rather a favorable specimen :— 


“A Room in the Basliff’s House. St. Ermont and Col. Gayton discovered.) 


Col. And so this is your history, my dearest and earliest friend; and 
so here have you and [, after our long separation, met in a bailiff’s house 
——a surly bailifi’s inhospitable house, on our first stage to the King’s 
Bench. 

St. Er. Tf you please, Colonel, we will change the subject. You spoke, 
I th Link, of havi ing a wife. 

Cul. If you please, St. Ermont, we will change that subject. 

St. Er, Nay, I gave you my adventures; you should give me your's. 

Col. There is some resemblance between both. Not long after we had 
parted at Oxford, I, like you, married a worthless woman; but, unlike 
vou, instead of forsaking the world, I forsouk only my wite, and hurry- 
ing off to the Continent, ; entered the Spauish service. On the conclusion 
of peace, L returned home, and have just been arrested by a confounded 

Jew, to whom I went security fora bond of my brother’s. So you see, f 
liave my matrimonial troubles as well us you. 

St.Er. And I hope you despise the sex, who cause such troubles, as 
much as |. 

ae Upon my soul I should despise myself if I did. No, never let us 
corn in our manhood, that sex who protected us in our infancy. 

St. Er. Psha, you delight, f suppose, to live under a canopy of wax- 
’ lights, and to make ladies’ ear-rings vibrate with your sighs; to see them 

setting Up whole rows of faces fur sale, andto hear their t longues uttering 
unsophisticated sentiment, while their eyes are fixed upon a star. 
Col. Oh, for any woman—any woman upon earth—young, old, grave, 
Say, white, black—any woman upon earth—that I might talk with her 
yne short moment, and inhale an antidote to your poison ! 


Enter Servant. 
Serv. Sir, Mrs. Gavton is below. 
Col. ’Sdeath, iny wile! ( Rises.) [Exit Servant. 
St. Er. There, my triend, you hay ‘¢ obtained your wish, soI shall not 
juterrupt your enjoyment of ‘it. 
Col. Nay, I must introduce you to her. 
St. Er. Excuse me. 
Col. Well, but—just to satisfy your curiosity. 
St. Er. I can draw upon my imagination. 
Col. Wel!, but she is so very agreeable in company. 
St. Er. Ushall take your word for it. 
Col. Well, but she is so very disagreeable when we are alone. 
St. Er. After just defending ail womankind, you will find it an easy 
task to defend yourself. { Exit. 
Col. (solus.) A glimpse of his former humour, but the manner was 
sardonic. Poor St. Ermont! And here comes my wife. Poor me! 
Enter Alvs. Gayton. 
Mrs. G. Well, here lam again. A faithful wife never deserts her 
iusband im his misfortunes. 
Col. And yet it sometimes happens, my dear, that his greatest misfor- 
tune is her not deserting him. 
Mrs. G. Because his greatest misfortune is witnessing her distress 
when he cannot alleviate it. 
Col, It is indeed, my love; so I wish I were not now witnessing your's. 
Mrs. G. And yet, Colonel, you might, perhaps, alleviate it. 
Col. How? by paying my debts? 
Mrs. G. Or— 
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Col. Or what? 


Mrs. G. By paying mine. 

Col. Ay, your old tailing, extravagance. 

Mrs. G. Alas! Ihave nota failing upon earth, but loving you too 
well. 

Col. Then if it bea failing, I beg you will get rid of it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. G. What! would you have me hate you, my dear? 

Col. Ay, heartily, my dear. 

Mrs. G. Why then, as I cannot afford to hate fur nothing, pay my 
milliner first. 

Col. Not that IT undervalue the advantages of your detestation, my 
bite; but the fact is, L cannot afford it. 

Mrs.G. No! 

Col. No. 

Mrs. G. Ah, yes! 

Col. Ah, no. 

Mrs. G. Then hear me, Colonel Gayton! 

Col. My dear, my lamb, only keep yourself ceo}. You have hitherto 
been all roses and honey-suckles, so pray do preserve your good humour, 
and I wil! pay the millinerin half an hour, 

Mrs. G. Then tor fear I should lose my temper, and you should change 
your mind, f wil! go this moment, and send her hither; adicu. (Going. 

Act II. Scene I. 


in his character of a Coquette, the author has taken a hint 
from Congreve’s Poems; and we wish that he had found it as 
easy to catch the spirit of that admirable writer, as to appro- 
priate his sentiments. 

“Coquette and coy at once her air; 

Roth studied, though both seem neglected : 
Careless she is with artiul care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected.” 

A few other evidences of petty larceny are scattered through- 
out the piece. A glimpse of pleasantry is apparent in some 
parts ; but it is insuihcient tc redeem the coarse-grained opaque- 
ness of the general mass. 
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Art. XIT.—A Review of the Rev. Mr. Norris’s Attack upon 
the Brirish and Forreicn Brsie Society. . By ihe Rev. 
Wm. Deattry, B.D. F. RUS. Rector of Clapham, and 
late Iellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Watchard, 
1815. 


Tux attention of the public has again been called to the pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign Bible Society An attack 
‘having been directed against the Church Members of that In- 
stitution, by Mr. Norris, Curate of St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. 
Dealtry, one of its most strenuous supporters, has felt it his duty 
40 appear again in their defence. ‘The question respecting the 
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merits of the Bible Society has for several years been warmly 
agitated 3 and many eminent characters, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, have found ample employment for their talents in the con- 
test. 

As most of our readers have probably made up their minds 
on this sangeet, we shall not occupy their time by going into it 
at much length; a few reflections, however, we must offer. 

Previously to the appearance of Mr. Norris’s publication, we 
had begun to entertain hopes that the question respecting the 
utility of the British aud Foreign Bible Society would have been 
sufered to rest, as we considered it to have been practically de- 
cided by the approbation with which the Society had been dis- 
tinguished. ‘lo what other conclusion could we come, when 
we contemplated the grandeur and simplicity of the design of 
the Institution, and its admirable fitness to diffuse extensively 
the oracles of truth and the light of revelation? Nor will an 
impartial examination of the manner in which its operations 
have been conducted, and the success which has attended them, 
lead to any other result. 

From the moment of its formation, its object was distinctly 
avowed; and the exertions of its friends were accompanied with 
a degree of generosity and unanzmity, which nothing but a deep 
sense of the importance of the duty they were about to perform 
could inspire. ‘Thousands, and tens of thousands, flocked toge- 
ther, and enrolled themselves under the banners of this Society. 
Its original friends still continue to be its firmest supporters ; and 

when such numbers of men eminently distinguished for erudition, 

and piety, and equally capable of detecting tts evil, and antici- 
pating its beneficial consequences, agree upon the same point, 
that nes is not likely to be founded in error. 
is almost needless to advert to the success that has attended 
the sorbose of this Institution, since this has been so fully and 
frequently exhibited in its Reports, and in those of its nume- 
rous auxiliaries. One remark, however, we must not suppress 
No person who is capable of exercising the powers of a ra- 
tional being, will assert that, without the assistance of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, so many nations, so distant 
and dissimilar as the Esquimeaux, the Hottentots, the Per- 
sians, the Hindoos and the Chinese, would now have been read- 
ing that “ Word which is able to make them wise unto salva 
tion,” in their own tongue. And who that has imbibed the 
least spark of that philanthropy which the Scriptures inspire, 
but will, in these effects, hail the dawning of that Gospel dayg 
when there shall ‘be no speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard ?” 
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Whatever may be thought by others of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, as it regards the established religion of this 
country, we cannot assign to so many venerable members of our 
Church any motive for their exertions in that cause which is 
hostile to the best interests of that Establishment ; and he ought 
to be very confident of the rectitude of his own opinion who 
charges such men either with ignorance of the nature of the 
cause they have espoused, or with acting from motives which 
are concealed. [See at the close of this article.) | 

If, however, any one really and conscientiously apprehends 
that pernicious consequences will arise from the progress and 
success of this Society, it 1s undoubtedly his duty to oppose it ; 
but then, as he becomes the aggressor, it will be his duty to 
maintain that temper and moderation, with which every contro- 
versy, and more especialiy one of a religious nature, ought to 
be conducted. We earnestly deprecate that violence and ani- 
mosity which are frequently observable in the discussion of po- 
lemics. On these grounds, at least, we must withhold our ap- 
probation from that publication which has called for the present 
reply. ‘The various mis-statements which Mr. Dealtry has de- 
tected (7f ¢ntentional ), would cast a shade over the character of 
their author; and even if they arise from inadvertency, or origi- 
nate ina want of correct information, we must enter our protest 
against them, because Mr. Norris ought to have sought for due 
information, and ought not to have acted inadvertently, when 
about to attack the characters, and question the motives, of res- 
pectable individuals. 

We do not perceive just grounds for those apprehensions of 
danger to the establishment, from the union of Churchmen and 
Dissenters in this cause, which some persons express ; nor yet 
do we indulge in all those sanguine expectations of benefit to the 
cause of religion, which some of its most enthusiastic support- 
ers hold out. The same extensive circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures which was considered to be an object of supreme im- 
portance by our reformers of a former century, ought certainly to 
be regarded in the same light by us, unless we would relinquish 
the great principles of the reformation. We would, therefore, 
that every one who is really desirous iof reading the Bible should 
be enabled to procure one; being well-assured that, upon an 


-unbiassed mind the study of the Divine Word can never produce 


any but the best effect ; and that nothing is wanting but a tract- 
able disposition, to secure the most illiterate person from an 

dangerous error. Many of our readers will recollect the plea- 
sure and profit they derived from reading, in the early periods 
of their lives, those beautiful and pathetic histories with which 
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the sacred writings abound, when they were yet incapable of 
forming any opinion on the doctrines of Christianity. It has 
been observed, that unless the feelings of the uninformed are 
paterested, we shall appeal in vain to the understanding. But 
where shall we find so many pointed, so many touching, so 
many irresistible expressions ; nay, so much that is calculated 
to make its way through the feelings to the Acart, as in the 
Bible ? 

With respect to the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Bible Society, in its corporate capacity, justly considers the Bi- 
ble as the only fountain of all true religion, and furnishes co- 
pies of that alone; but it leaves its individual members, by 
whom those copies are to be distributed, completely at liberty 
either to distribute them alone, or to accompany them with a 
prayer-book, or any other book they may choose to recommend. 
It is this which so peculiarly fits it for the co-operation of men 
of all religious persuasions; since it attaches itself only to the 

object of their cummon faith, without interfering with their par- 
ticular doctrines. Had the late excellent Bishop Porteus lived 
to the present period, how would his pious and benevolent heart 
have rejoiced in the daily and almost indefinite corroboration of 
his sentiments respecting this Institution: « All the apprehen- 
sions” (says he) to which the Society has given rise, are now 
found to be but vain terrors ; and all the prophecies of the mis- 
chief and evil that would result from it, are falsified by facts. 
It is rising uniformly im reputation and credit ; gaining new ac- 
cessions of strength and revenue, and attaching to itself, more 
and more, the approbation and support of every real friend to 
the Church and to Religion.” In addition to this, we shall only 
state, that the members. of the Church of England cannot do a 
direct injury to that Establishment by joining rae Bible Society ; 
but they may do a1 injury to it by showing indifference to that 
cause which has been espoused by so many of its members. 

As to its kindred Institutions, but. more especially . the 
ancient and venerable Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, we wish it to be distinctly understood, that they have our 
approbation and good wishes. We are not, however, of that 
class of men who regard this new Society (as it is sometimes 

called) as a rival Tnatitugion, in any other sense than that of 
more extensively diffusing that word which is able to make men 
wise unto salvation. We look upon the Bible Society as an 
Institution formed upon principles more commensurate to the 
wants of the world, and attended by circumstances more ade- 
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quate to their supply ; and therefore rejoice to see it at once 
rising into importance, and successfully relieving those revered 
and kindred Societies from a part of those duties, which it is 
their honor to have so long, though insufficiently discharged. 
Such as conceive that the “¢ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge” was sufficient for every purpose, we would refer to 
the authentic statements relative to the want of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in various parts, which have successively appeared since 
the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society. And 
if, after having duly considered them, they still adhere to their 
opinion, we would ask, whence does it arise that, in the short 
space of eleven years, the Bible Soctety has had occasion to dis- 
tribute ONE MILLION, TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE 
THOUSAND, TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO copies of the 
Bible and New Testament, without any prospect of seeing the 
call upon them much diminished ? 

As an answer to the Practical Exposition of Mr. Norris, the 
work before us possesses great merit, and should be read by all 
who are desirous of making up their minds on this interesting 
subiect. It is dedicated to the Bishop of St. David’s, who has 
publicly avowed himself a warm friend to the Institution. 
From the dedication we select the following passage :— 

The Editor (\lr. Norris) states the question at issue to he this :-— 
“Whether the engagements entered into by Clerzymen at their ordina- 
tion, are merely words of course, attaching no responsibility to those who 
make these solemn stipulations.” The institution, it seems, gives ‘the 
right hand of fellowship” to Dissenters : therefore, the clerical mem- 
bers encourage “ erronceus and strange doctrines,” and by consequence, 
violate their ordination engagements, Was this, then, the offence of 
Bishop Porteus? [ think I may venture to reply, in behalf of your Lord- 
ship, and other friendly Prelates, that you are as careful to do nothing 
which may violate an ordination-vow as the Editor himself. 

This curious argument, if argument it may be called, proves rather 
too much: it applies to many infirmaries and hospitals, and to every es- 
tablishment which admits subscribers of difierent creeds to give the Scrip- 
tures to the puor. What opinion may be entertained of it by the distin- 
guished patrons of the Naval and Military Bible Society, I presume not 
to détermine; but it includes them in the same charge with ourselves. 

This is a fair specimen of the Editor’s mode of reasoning. He first 
assumes the point to be proved, and then triumphs in his demonstration. 

My Lord, I could exceedingly wish that those persons who oppose the 
Bible Society, with a view to check what they consider to be an exces-— 
sive circulation of the Scriptures, would consider well the authority of 
that Church which they profess so much toreverence. In the 110th Ca- 
non, persons who “ hinder the word of God to be read” are expressly 
mentioned as “ schismatics ;” and it is the duty of the Churchwardens 
to present them to the Bishop 

The plan of this little work is given by the author himself, 
and our readers shall have it in his own words— 


“ The following is divided into two chapters, The first Chapter re- 
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lates to general principles. The reader will perceive, by the text and 
appendix, that, of the two leading principles adopted by the Editor, one 
belongs to the sect of Martin Mar-Prelate, and one to the Papists. He 
will also observe, that the great principle of the Bible Society, the free 
and unfettered circulation of the Scriptures, was the principle of the 
first four centuries of the Christian era, and is also the principle of the 
Church of England. 

‘« The second chapter is devoted to the mistakes and misconceptions 
of the Editor. I have taken about fifty articles: it is unnecessary to 
state that I could easily have added to the number. 

“ That this review should have much influence with the determined 
opponents of the Society, I certainly do not expect. They disliked the 
fustitution just as much before the establishment of Auxiliaries, and dur- 
ing the lite of Bishop Porteus, as at the present moment.. My hope 1s 
to convince those who are only deceived ; and who think, with me, that 
the unrestricted circulation of the Scriptures will, in the end, be pro-- 
ductive of good, 

“ The Editor’s object is to induce all the Church members to with- 
draw. I beseech the Dignitaries, and the Clergy in general, to consider 
tor one moment what would be the effect. Can they destroy, or would 
they wish to destroy, the numerous Iustitutions of the same sort which 
exist abroad? Certainly not: but, by adopting his advice, they would 
leave this great macliine in the hands of Dissenters; and while Dissent- 
ing Committees are thus connected with the institutions of every civilized 
country upon earth, we should deprive ourselves of all that moral influ- 
ence and respect which this great Society is calculated to create. The 
entire destruction of the British and Foreign Bible Society cannot now 
check the dispersion of the Scriptures: the Continental Societies will 
enter into our labours, and receive the honour and the reward: but I 
should be sorry to see the character of my country so lameatably dis- 
graced; I should be sorry if the Church of England should desert her 
post, and voluntarily relinquish the glorious elevation to which Provi- 
dence has called her. She now takes the lead; the fault shall not be 
mine if she lose it.” 


Most of our readers are aware, that reports have been spread 
respecting the use made of their Bibles by the Poor, which have 
excited in the minds of many a prejudice unfavorable to the 
Bible Society; but for the answer to this as well as other charges, 
we must refer to the work itself; and shall conclude with a 
short extract from Mr. Owen’s address to the Hackney Meeting, 
which is not more characteristic of the manly sentiments of the 


Speaker, than of that spirit by which the Society is animated. 

“ ‘To all who oppose us with decency and temper, I trust we shall 
know how to reply in the spirit of meekness. If they have misunder- 
stood us, we will explain; if they have convicted us of error, we will 
concede; if they have accused us wrongfully, we will endeavour to 
confute them: exercising throughout that courtesy and forbearance 
which no controversy should be permitted to banish, and least of all 
that controversy in which we are engaged. But if among our opponents 
there should be an individual whom no explanation can satisfy, no con- 
cessions can soften, no forbearance can conciliate, no confutation can 
silence ; if in the restless prosecution of his purpose of hostility, he 
should be found to spare neither our private nor our professional cha- 
racter; if, not content with a life-interest in episcopal opposition, he 
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should snatch the mitre from the hand of Death, and tax the very See 
to furnish a contingent towards the wur of extermination against the 
Bible Society; with such an individual we will have no communication : 
we will retire from him, as Michael did from his opponent, in a memo- 
rable controversy of old, not bringing against him any railing accusa- 


. Ss 


tion, but saying “ The Lord rebuke thee.” 


———-. 2 ~<a — 


Second thoughts are sometimes the best; and therefore we 
shall write a Postscript. 

Were we called upon to determine whether the object of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, or that of the Bible 
Society, be the better one, we should say ¢hat of ihe former ; 
and for this reason, a Bible with a commentary upon it, or with 
a-Prayer Book, is more valuable than one without such an ac- 
companiment. ‘¢ But commentaries and Prayer Books, have 
not been distributed by the Naval and Military Bible Society.’ 
It would have been imprudent in that Society to have made 
such distribution, knowing as it did, that there were, in all the 
departments of his Majesty’s service, men of all existing reli- 
gions. Non-coriformists in.command of battalions and. ships 
may be supposed to feel, in this matter, just as the non-con- 
formists of the Bible Society do—much and laudably. disposed 
to. bestow the Bible, but no other religious book, and least of 
all the-Book of Common Prayer. ‘The feeling of Conformiésts 
ought, however, to have been different. An institution suit- 
ed to every christian purpose of the nature alluded to, was 
in. being: when they joined the Bible Society ; but if none. had 
existed, or if they thought that which did exist inadequate to 
their purpose, they might easily have projected and organized 
one calculated at once to diffuse over the earth the blessings of 
the ‘Gospel, and to insure the safety of the Church to which 
they. belong. | 

~ Again, “were we asked which of these societies has made the 
more rapid approach towards the attainment of its. object, we 
should«answer, the Bible Soctety; for its sole object is the dis- 
tribution-of the Bible, and it has, for aught we can_learn, dis’ 
tributed more bibles in eleven years, than the other great society 
has done of religious books of all descriptions, in twenty times 
that. space. Finally, if urged to declare, whether the Com- 
mittees of the elder, or of the younger of the two pious sisters, 
have demeaned themselves the more meritoriously, we should 
desire time to inquire and to consider. It is, however, obvious, 
that during the last eleven years, the younger has constantly. 
outrun her graver sister: but she has youth on her side—she 


is agile and enterprising, and every object that has solicited hey 
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attention has been new to her. We deem it incumbent on us 
to add, that a little apostleism was as good a proof of desert 
a century, or half a century ago, as ten times the same quantity 
of it at this day of general light and learning. A word or two 
still. 

It is long since it was proved, that there is not only a strong 
resemblance between the forms of the civil and ecclesiastical 
systems of this country, but a remarkable congeniality in their 
spirit. Indeed a similar connexion necessarily subsists, wher- 
ever there is an established government and an established 
church. And where the alliance is so close, the well-being— 
nay the very existence of the one must involve that of the 
other. The one is also found to be more or less mild, as the 
other is more or less moderate. Accordingly, if the Government 
at any time become arbitrary or republican, the Church will bes 
come catholic or independent: and if the people be catholics or 
independents, the rulers will be tyrants or protectors. All this 
our history has taught us in lessons too impressive ever to be 
forgotten. 

Every intelligent British subject is persuaded, that the civil 
Constitution of the country is the main source of our national 
felicity, as being the great palladium of our freedom both as 
men and as christians. But our ecclesiastical system, one of the 
two great branches of our glorious Constitution, is the surest 
and firmest prop of our civil system—churchmen having, on all 
great emergencies, been proverbially prompt and zealous in 
maintaining the lawful authority of the State. "Wherefore, the 
more secure the formeris, the more secure will the latter also be = 
and hence the weighty obligation that lies on the members of the 
establishment, especially the clergy, to guard it well, and to 
augment its strength by all fair and open means. We then ask, 
Would the use of the Book of Common Prayer by those—or a 


majority of those—who, through the inducements lately held out, _ 


are now preparing tostudy their Bibles, beof service to the church? 
In other words, would the Church be benefited by the number 


of its friends being multiplied? ‘The reading of the sacred 


volume would be of unspeakable advantage to individuals were 
they never to see or hear of any other book; and hence the jus- 
tification and the praise of those who, not being of the establish- 
ment, are not bound to feel for its interests and prosperity. 
But the Bible and the Prayer Book going hand in hand, woul 

be of unspeakable advantage not to individuals solely, but to the 
yenerable Church of England; and hence the reproach of those 
who, professing zeal for that church, yet content themselves 
with doing their duty by halves. ‘Their crime, however, is only 
an error of gudgment ; for they obviously are not deficient in 
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courage, and it would bea shameful want of candour to suppose 
that any of them could possibly mean to betray. 

All of us—episcopalians and sectarians, Jews and proselytes, 
and the dwellers in the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Man, im 
Cornwall and in Caithness, do hold that our Constitution in 
State, at least, is most excellent. But what opinion do those 
members. of the Church, who employ the same materials and 
the same means for fortifying it which the people called quakers 
very properly use for the purpose of sustaining their mectings, 
really and generally entertain of the national system of faith and 
worship? Our matured opinion of it is, That while it is as 
consistent with the Word of God as any other that can be framed, 
at 1s calculated to contribute in a higher degree than any other, 
to the vigor and permanency of our limited crvtb constitution. 
But it cannot long contribute to this invaluable end, if those cir- 
cumstances be disregarded which constitute both its character 
and its essence; and from the hour in which it becomes incapa- 
ble of doing so, it will begin to sink into feebleness, insignifi- 
cance and contempt. 


Art. XXIV. Fables for the Fire-side. By Joun Lertice, D.D. 
small 8vo. pp. 220. London. Black. 


Ix the Introduction to these Fables, they are stated to be ap- 
plicable to three important objects of education ; “ the excercise 
of investigation and reasoning; the facilitating the composition 
of themes; and the practice of natural reading.” They are 
entitled Fables for the Fire-side, “ under the idea of recom- 
mending them more particularly to parents in middle and higher 
life, who educate their children at home ; and to others, who, at 
times of school vacation, have the younger members of their 
families of either sex, gathered around them, which seldom fails 
to happen in the colder season of the year.” Our author adds, 
«they are professedly written on the ground-work of Phedrus 
and La Fontaine, i.e. on the subie¢ts of their fables ; subjects 
conveyed to them through the dry and simple apologues of old 
4¥sop, and to him perhaps from Lakeman and Pilpay.” The 
fables of Atsop, though ‘ dry and simple,” and the more refined 
ones of Pheedrus, are still found useful in classic seminaries. 
Those of La Fontaine are read as well for the amusement they 
afford,.as for the language in which they are written. The pre- 
sent undertaking is not intended to supersede the occasional use 
of those works, but to render Fables more agreeable and more 
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instructive for the English reader. As these Fables are in verse, by 
some they may be deemed detrimental to one of the three impor- 
tant objects of education. the practice of natural reading. Chil- 
dren have, by nature, a sing-song, or chanting mode of delivery, 
which poetry is by no means calculated to remove. Qn the 
other hand, it may be alledged, that these fables are clothed in 
very irregular verse for the express purpose of preventing the 
sing-song, and that they are designed for only such young per- 
sons as are competent readers of prose. ‘The author declares 
that fables are sometimes improperly taughtto children ; for a hu- 
man discourse held between birds and beasts, ¢¢ to them literally 
becomes no better than a story about a cock and a bull.” This, 
however, depends upon the capacity of the child. ‘There are 
many, who, at the early age of six or seven, can comprehend a 
fable : the infantile mind seems to be prepared for those tales 
by the unmeaning stories and recitals of nurses, and even by 
play-things, which are, in like manner, allegorical representa- 
tions. ‘The common and regular metre of Gay’s Fables is, we 
think, better adapted for the retention of a young person, than 
the irregular ode-like metre of the present work; which, not- 
withstanding, may be more agreeable to some, on account of its 
variety. Instead of an application or moral, every fable is suc- 
ceeded by a dialogue between the Examiner and Respondent, 
in which its merits are fully discussed. ‘These expositions are 
not only original, but admirably adapted for a juvenile capacity, 
and must render the present volume an acquisition to the scho- 
lastic library. We subjoin the 9th Fable, as a sample of the 
work. 3 


THE OAK AND THE REED. 


An Oak, one day in conversation 
With a poor Reed, 

Laments his feeble trame and humble station. 
“ Yes, a hard lot is thine indeed ! 

A lean Tomtit of lightest weight, 

Or breeze that curls the surface of the lake, 

For those poor shoulders, an o’erwhelming freight, 
Force thee to bend with so much meekness, 

I cannot but deplore thy weakness. 

While lo! my lofty port, and sturdy make, 

Defy the rudest tempest’s shock, 

And stand, unshaken, like a rock. 

To thee, each breath of air, a Boreas, blows ; 
With which, while I behold thee reeling, 
Storms are mere zephyrs to my feeling. 

Pity ! thy race no safer dwelling knows 
Than pools and swamps ’mid such exposure. 
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Could’st thou retire heneath my shade 
How well protected might’st thou here repose, 
Secure within the snug enclosure 
By my depending branches made ! 
It I my frank opinion may declare, 
Dame Nature’s dealings, in thy case, was hard.” 
“Thanks to thy feeling and kind care,” 
Replies our gentle Reed ; 
“ Of a good heart they are indeed 
A creditable token ; 
But I beseech thee to discard 
This sympathy so tender. 
Bending to every blast, I keep unbroken, 
Although my frame is weak and slender ; 
’Tis true, so stout is thy resistance 
That, hitherto, no storm, no whirlwind’s force, 
With all the might that arms their course, 
Has found sufficient strength to bend 
Thy sturdy back ; but let us wait the end.” 
These words were hardly spoken, 
When clouds th’ horizon fair deform; 
‘And soon their comes a furious storm. 
: The Reed, as usual, bends unbroken ; 
With all its violence, and shocks 
The Oak, with proud defiance, mocks. 
But, with redoubled force, at last, 
Old Boreas blows him such a blast, 
That, while the Reed was stooping low 
‘To ’scape th’ increasing fury of his foe, 
He hears the lordly boaster tumble, 
And soon beholds his root, bis trunk, his head, 
In plight most piteous and humble 
Stretch’d on the earth, and number’d with the dead, 
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_ REMARKS ON THE BRITISH DRAMA. 
[Continued from No. IV. p. 420.) 


Venice Preserved is one of the noblest tragedies, if not the 
best, in the English language. The dignity of illustrious or 
heroic agents, the importance of history, and the interest of 
domestic life, were never more happily combined. The cha- 
racter of Jafher is admirably drawn; and it is the more engaging 
from its weakness. Juaffier is a frail uxorious being—endowed 
with talents of superficial brilliance; but, without the mental 
energies of heroism, aspiring to that majestic elevation and con+ 
sistency of views and conduct for which nature has not quali~ 
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fied him. He possesses not, like his gallant and high-minded 
friend, those qualities which claim esteem; and is only roused 
to exertion by the apprehension or the infliction of injury. His 
efforts are those of one who is conscious of his infirmity; and 
who strives, by irregular ebullitions, to protect himself from the 
contempt he sees levelled at him. He engages in the con- 
spiracy from no lofty visions, however mistaken, of patriotic 
enthusiasm ; but from the childish and sudden impulse of per- 
sonal revenge and desperate misery, seeking to discharge on 
society the venoin of its own feelings. We have seldom read 
Venice Preserved, without characterizing its agents, nearly in 
the language of Burke, as * a den of bravoes and banditti, as- 
suming the garb and tone of philosophers ;” ‘ and admiring the 
powers of the author who can excite our concern for the fate of 
traitors and assassins. Yet there is perhaps more regret than 
compassion, in the emotions we experience from this tragedy. 
We view a concurrence of untoward circumstances, and we 
lament their results from a general interest in the association of 
courage and lofty enterprise with disastrous misfortune; but, 
except Belvidera and her husband, the victims of misfortune 
have nothing in common with mankind to deserve either pity 
or imitation. We consider them as beasts roaming for prey, 
and entangled in the toils; and we deplore their infatuation the 
more, as it involves the seduction or the misery of innocence. 

To the romantic ardor of love, Belvidera adds much of 
Roman energy. She seems to be one of those characters, 
whose virtue is more a passion than a principle; whom cir- 
cumstances determine for right or wrong with equal vehemence 3 
and whose conduct is nila by the preponderance of self-will. 
However, as Tacitus says of Agrippina, zndomitum animum ad 
bonum vertit; and therefore we have no reason for censure. 
Perhaps she is too masculine for every taste; but she excites a 
strong sympathy in her fate, and the ghastly and heart-cleaving 
horror of her death is one of the finest triumphs of tragic skill, 
both ir the author and the performer. 

With Charles II. began the system of monopoly, which has 
perhaps greatly contributed to the decline of the drama. Two 
patents were granted by him to Sir William Davenant and 
Henry Killegrew, for the benefit of the « King’s Company” 
and the « Duke’s Company ;” and the absurd notion of a pro- 
perty in the recreations of the public was carried so far, that, ac- 
cording to Cibber, in his Apology for his own Life, the works of 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other eminent authors, 
were divided betwecn the two houses. Various acts of parlia- 
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ment took place at dutierent intervals, such as 12 Anne, 10 Geo, 
Il. 17 Geo. If. 25 Geo. Il.—The 10th Geo. Hl. was occasioned 
by the personal pique of Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 
severely galled, through the medium of the stage, by various 
satirical pieces; and, among other assailants, by Giffard, the 
manager of a theatre in Goodman’s Fields,‘ This person, in 
order to conciliate the minister’s favor, communicated the 
manuscript of a piece, in ridicule of his administration, and of 
which Siy Robert made use to obtain the consent of Geo. IT. to 
a measure that he had planned. Accordingly, the fifth section 
enacts, that no license from the Lord Chamberlain, from the 
King, his heirs, or successors, shall be available for the per- 
formance of the regular drama, beyond the city of Westminster 
and its liberties, except those places where his Majesty may 
reside, and during such residence only. By the operation of 
this act, the former prerogative of the monarch was abridged ; 
and all theatres, beyond the precincts of Westminster, were left 
without a license. Goodman’s Fields’ theatre, and that of the 
Haymar ket, where the celebrated Fielding had also rendered 
himself obnoxious to the minister, were consequently shut, 
The Haymarket theatre, however, was allowed to be re-opened 
by. Foote in 1766, and has continued so ever since. It there- 
fore results, from the act 10 Geo. Ul. that the interposition of 
the legislature is necessary for licensing any theatre beyond the 
city and liberties of Westminster. 
The irrevocable grani of exclusive patents in favor of one or 
two theatres, without regard to the increase of population and 
wealth, since the number of those theatres was originally fixed, 
cannot fail to be pernicious. Those, to whom the monopoly is 
granted, will naturally be desirous of rendering it as lucrative 
as possible: to themselves in the immediate receipts; and for 
this purpose the size of public theatres will be enlarged, until 
the audience who sd them will be transformed into 
mere spectators; while pantomime, spectacle, and gaudy 
scenery, will be no longer called in as auxiliaries, but assume 
the rank of principals; the instruction of the mind being 
commuted for the barren amusement of the eye. It might 
be observed with truth, by the Roman poet, 
_ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam .quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 

but then he refers to the eye as contemplating that scene, 
while its. meaning. was -Simultancously transnitted to the ear. 
In the same iigmortal work he has also shown his contempt of 
those who prefer spectacle to poetry ; 
— 
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media inter carmina poscunt 
Aut ursum aut pugiles ; 

as if, with a gift of prophecy correspondent to poetic inspira- 
tion, he foresaw a.period when his numbers might explode such 
vanities, It is true that neither ‘ bears” nor boxers” have 
yet danced or sparred for the amusement of an enlightened 
public ; but the vogue of pantomine and spectacle, when car- 
ried to excess, must in their principle be referred to the same 
class of exhibitions; and if we are to conclude from the intro- 
duction of such quadruped performers as have been occasionally 
brought forward, Shakspeare should yield the palm of author- 
ship to Gambado; while, as a relief to the tame monotony of 
the human figure and countenance, an admiring audience has 
been furnished with a more prominent index to the passions, in 
the proboscis of an elephant. 

Persons of every rank may be admitted for their money to a 

sritish theatre ; and, after entrance, will be desirous of main- 
taining their self-importance by refusing their condemnation to 
that which does not shock their feelings. But « the public” is 
not the confiding, and, in matters of coercive discrimination, 
nearly uninformed, bulk of the people. ‘They are naturally to- 
lerant, and their senses are more lively than their intellect. 
When, therefore, those representations take place, which a cri- 
tical judgment must condemn; such as comedies that seem 
drawn from themselves, and whose attraction consists in the 
cant or the habits of low life; in the display of perishable and 
fantastic, but insipid eccentricities, without a knowledge of hu- 
man nature in its connexion with human life; or whether the 
charm consist in any other incongruous mixture of ingredients, 
which the galleries mistake for spirit and raciness ; or in those 
“drum and trumpet” things, which appeal only to the ear and 
eye ; the partyin question will over-sway the enlightened minorit 
by their numbers. ‘These very persons, however, who tolerate the 
vilest trash, would not perhaps, on an average number of nights, 
give an attendance less full, though the finest and most tasteful 
poetry and passion in the English language were nnparted 
through the medium of the scene. But this is above the com- 
prehension of the managers ; who, accordingly, persist in a dis- 
proportionate encouragement of that which they know to a cer- 
tainty, w7ll attract a number of auditors however constituted. 
At present there is no remedy against this misconduct; for 
their extensive and permanent monopolies compel our attend- 
ance at the same theatres. But let us imagine that, instead of 
two overgrown theatres, five or six of moderate dimensions 
were licensed, during a limited term, for performance of the 
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genuine drama; it may be presumed that no one of them could 
be grossly perverted from its original design without adequate 
punishment. ‘The licence might be denied at the expiration of 
the term ; but for this there would be little necessity. The re- 
probation of the enlightened public would be conveyed by the 
press; and the commonalty, who have much emulation, though 
little power of critical coercion, would listen to the voice of 
their mstructors, and, aspiring to a better taste, would frequent - 
those theatres which evinced the higher ambition. At present, : 
the managers of the theatres, secure in their permanent patent, 
and the countenance of the majority in zzmber, may laugh at 
the wrongs of authors, and the sarcasms and fulminations of 
criticism. 

We cannot decide without data between the conductors of 
the theatres, and contemporary authors : but it must be allowed. 
that-the appeals from the verdict of managers to the tribunal of 
the public have seldom convicted them of gross injustice; but 
while many of the performances brought forward are condemn- 
ed in the representation, those who are aware of the fallibility 
of human judgment, may be tempted to conjecture that, out of 
two or three hundred plays, of which nine-tenths are sentenced 
without being read, some at least may be superior to the fa~ 
vorites elect of the managers. If all the plays which are pre- 
sented are really perused and fairly judged, then are we guilty 
of injustice; but the general opinion is, that these pieces are 
kept for a certain time as a matter of course, and returned with | 
a note of civil evasion ; less the attention of the literary ar- 
biters should be secured by some taking title, or by the recom- 
mendation of friends; so that productions of the highest merit 
may remain in obscurity. "The public will believe that two 
theatres really cannot, with a due regard to pecuniary emolu- 
ment, afford to stock and produce al/ the plays that deserve re- 
presentation, rather than they will rely with implicit confidence 
on the judgment of a few individuals, who would fain vindicate 
themselves by casting a stigma on their own times.. If the ge- 
nius, of which modern society will allow the exertion, be appa- 
tently dormant, we conceive it to be owing either to the preva- 
lence of favoritism in the managers, which it scorns to court ; 
or to some radical defect in the perusal and selection of the nu- 
merous pieces that are offered. 

With respect to another charge against the managers—that 
of an undue neglect of our standard authors, we must in great 
measure acquit them. We have already endeavoured to shew 
the causes, which frequently. banish from the mogern, stage’, 
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productions which-command the admiration of the solitary stu- 
dent. 

But whatever may be the errors of management in our pa- 
tentee theatres, we are induced to auguy well of the change that 
has recently taken place in one of these establishments 3 and the 
association of a noble Lord, who has distinguished himself b 
his poetical powers, may seem to countenance the hope; that in 
future proper regard will be paid not only to contemporary ge- 
nius, but to the literary character and honor of the nation. 


SCATTERED EFFUSIONS. 


Having lately communicated some cursory observations on- 
epitaphs, | beg leave now to offer a few remarks upon those scat- 
tered effusions, chiefly poetical, which we frequently see on the | 
walls of gardens, the windows of country inns, Ke. Queen 
Elizabeth, it is said, was accustomed to amuse herself, when 
travelling, not only by perusing those scattered lines, but by oc- 
casionally subjoining an ingenious response. Dean Swift, 
when neglected, or otherwise offended, at an inn, always:lefs a 
satirical memento either on the window or the wall. During 
my own rambles, I have often been amused with those. fugitive 
pieces, and though at such times indisposed to write on a medi- 
tated subject with pen and ink, yet, seeing a theme started, I 
have sometimes tried my poetical talents with a pencil... My 
first attempt was near Hampton Court, where I read the fol- 
lowing distich on a wall.— 


“ Which is the greater foul, he who kills time 
In writing this, or answers with more thyme?” 


I therefore affixed this as my opinion: 


Though few there be who own they're fools at all,’ 
Yet I my folly publish on the wall, - 

To let the querist know the greatest zany 

Is, without doubt, the man that begets many. 

Let who will follow and write what they will— 
Thou’rt head of all—the greatest ninny still, 


Some are pleased to style these extemporaneous productions ; 
but | deny the propriety of the phrase. Couplets or stanzas 
may be SPOKEN extempore ; but as the time of writing affords 
time for thought, that thought, when written, cannot be called 
extemporaneous.—If written with facility, and without previous 
study, it is then indeed properly termed zmpromptu. 

On visiting the seats of learning, 1 own I was sadly dis- 
appointed ; for instead of meeting with those ingenious effusions 
which I expected, I there witnessed the most miserable at- 
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tempts at wit. [had the pleasure, indeed, when in Oxford, of 
seeing, on a cellar wall, a Latin line with the following re- 
marks : 

Signate signa temere me tangis et angis 

“ In Italy, ten years or more, 

A crucifix this motto bore. 

Peruse it backwards if you will, 

The selfsame words you'll meet with still.” 

I was well enough pleased with the following remarkable 
lines in a public-house, near Eton: 

Teunimis ad calum properans ni liguerit ille. 
‘Mark well these eight words, I beseech; 
Yow ll find in them th’ e¢ght parts of speech.” 

Any person in the habit of frequently travelling to the dif- 
ferent parts of the United adie might, bya selection of the 
best of these effusions, compile an entertaining pocket wr out 
which with great propriety would be entitled “ MiscELLANEFA.” 
There are four kinds, however, which ought to be rejected : viz. 
1. Nonsense, or those futile —— at wit, which are very 
frequent on such occasions. 2. Ali those w hich are in any de- 
gree contra bonos mcres: 

“ Indecent words admit of no defence; 
The want of manners Is the want of sense.” 

Many of this description abound, where we might naturally 
have expected the most refined sentiment. 3. All libellons or 
personal productions. 4, Proper names, which are numerotts 
on walls and windows, as if the ostentatious scribblers thought 
their names were worthy of being transmitted to posterity !—Na 
doubt a sufficiency of cood things might be selected for a volume ; 

and all, if possible, should communicate their place of birth. 
Indeed, many of them should be rescued from their precarious 
situations, as an unforeseen accident may demolish their transpa- 
rent beauties, or the intruding brush of the white-washer ob- 
literate their merits for ever, 
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kur first and last topic of conversation in every mixed com- 
pany sull is, the portentous rise aud providential fall of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte—who has meditated grander schemes of ccon- 
quest and domination, and advanced farther towards the com- 
pletion of them, than any man that ever appeared on earth. 
‘Phe problems on such occasions are, How any but a great man 
could have accomplished so much: and how any man could be 
truly great, who imagined that the glare of victory could long sup- 
ply (even in vain France) the place of moral worth and religious 
belief; who expected the constant friendship of princes with 
whom he never treated but with a determination to deceive them ; 
who was inhumanly prodigal of the lives of others, yet pitifully 
and diseracefully tenacious of his own; and who could flatter 
himself that Europe and the world would submit to be governed 
by a new man, who made light of all their prejudices, wantouly 
subverted their laws, ordered their youth for indiscriminate 
slaughter—and then cruelly mocked their miseries. Let his 
maxuns, his motives, and his policy, military and civil, be fairly 
weighed, and he will be found more defictent mm genuine sub- 
stantial worth, than the most worthless of those bad subjects 
in every country, to whom his signal overthrow has been so 
severe a blow.—Hlis guilty course is at length finished, and 
liiea felon, he is transported. He goes covered not with glory, 
but with ertmes ; he carries with him not the regrets, but the 
execrations of wives and sisters, parents and patriots of every 
region that he has visited. He is sentenced, however, not to that 
country “from whose bourne no traveller returns; ” but to a 
place like that which, while hope abounded, the pride of his 
heart disdained—a spot from which it is barely possible that any 
infatuated Frenchman, or any mercenary American, can ever 
remove him. [lis retreat to Elba was, on his part, 1 contem- 
plation of a speedy return to France. Even now he reckons 
upon his escape being made easy for him; and it is known 
that he is ig possession of signals which his adherents are to 
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employ according to eircumstances. Should he contrive to give 
his sentinels the slip, it will reasonably be expected of the Sove- 
reigns who, for so many weeks, had him at their feet, that 
they defend their own territories at their own cost. It is 
allowed that the people have every where done enough: they 
will have done too much, if it should be found, that the recur- 
rence of the greatest of all imaginable evils has been left to 
the direction of chance. 

Governments had, through their moderation and «visdom, and 
the prowess of their armies, acquired an exalted reputation which 
it was commendable in them to try to maintain. But did they 
suppose, when Catiline’s fate came to be decided, that Czsar’s, 
advice was preferable to Cato’s—that it consisted with their duty 
to act so as to warrant both the traitor himself and his accom- 
plices in indulging hopes of being again able to agitate Lurope ; 
and to permit unpleasant forebodings to mingle with that sense 
of security, to the enjoyment of which nations thought themselves 
at length entitled. Juder damnatur cnm nocens absolvitur s 
and there have been tribunals so much afraid of meurring this 
sort of condemnation, that rather than the guilty should escape, 
they have ruled, that the innocent also shouid be involved in pu- 
nishment. ‘Chis has been supposed to be wrong: and - surely 
yt cannot have been altogether right in those who have just been 
sitting in judgment on much more than all Europe, to absolve 
in some instances partially, in others totally, the most deeply 
and flayrantly criminal of their sworn enemics, at the risk of one 
day bringing incalculable misfortunes ov their well tried and 
trusty defenders and supporters.— ile general robber of 
mankind is not capitally convicted, asa British soldier- would 
be who should seek to supply his urcent wants by~ taking 
a few sous from a sneering Parisian: he who has committed. 
anact of blackest treason against one European sovereign, and 
manifested the grossest perfidy to all-tle rest, is not kept in 
close custody as an Englishman would be, who should, speak of 
any of them in terms at all defamatory. _ This forbearance: to- 
wards the paragon of spoliation and slander, i 1S deemed by. some 
folks an act of magnanimity. We think it quite 4 the reyersez Had 
offence been given to none but those sovereigns, their clemency 
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would doubtless have evinced greatness of mind. But their 
subjects also had been injured and offended; and we know not 
what to think of that exercise of prerogative which atones 
for mortal injuries doue to whole nations, by suffermg the main 
cause of them to escape unpunished. ‘They have, it is true, 
banished the culprit to an island in the African seas. But that 
ig only what, in a short time, the safety of Europe would have 
obliged them to do, had he not abandoned Elba. By his aban- 
doument of that petty Sovereignty, he has placed himself and 
the arbiters of his fate im a new predicament. From being an 
independent power living Inoffensively im his own dommions, he 
is become a violator of soleinn treaties—an invader, a usurper. 
His rights of sovereignty are therefore foifeited ; aud a right has 
accrued to the Allies, not merely of providing by new means for 
their own safety, but of visiting the offender with punishment. 
‘Twelve months ago, his eimenal from Elba, and banishment 
to any other place, would have been an injury for which 
no excuse but that of necessity could be pleaded. One 
month ago, he had become an outlaw, so that driving hiu 
into exile was no longer an iijury but a just punishment —il 
any punishment can be called just, which falls short of what 
justice warrants.——The allied sovereigns are the most. merciful 
of haman beinzs. Strict justice seems out of the question in 
their dealings even with those who have shaken their thrones 


and taken away the lives of thousands of their subjects. 
30. 


Be it 
Of all men they are the most deeply interested in the ar- 


rangements now in progress: aud as no description of persons 


can possibly judge so correctly of the high interests of nations 
as the counsellors whom they have around them, we are willing 
to hope that in spite of present appearances, their decisions at 
Paris will be found to be, on the whole, as wise as they 
are momentous. 

The public certainly wished Bonaparte to have been shipped 
off sans ceremonie for Cayenne, or Siberia, or New South. 
Wales. But government has preferred St. Helena ; and being 
an island of difficult access in the midst of an ocean,,it certainly 
i3.a better jail than any of those penitentiary regions would have 
been, at the same time that many, people svill regret.sceing that | 
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spot, which used to be the resort of honest men, made a receptd- 
cle for traitors, murderers and thieves—the Virginia or the Botany 
Bay of the day. Napoleon’s British abettors will, however, be 
glad to learn that he will there live in a salubrious air, and enjoy 
the rank and consideration of a general officer. What more 
would they have had? Would it have gratified them to have 
seen him received with royal distinction at Plymouth, and ap- 
pointed, forsooth, governor of that place, or of Portsmouth. 
As the leader of a hostile foreign army, he could neither me- 
ditate nor perpetrate anything which we could fairly construe 
into treason: when therefore he fell into our hands, we had no 
right to proceed criminally against him and take away his life. 
He was merely a prisoner of war; and the doom of such 
prisoner is, of course, imprisonment. We might indeed have 
remanded him to France: but it was not incumbent on us to do 
so; and it is pretty plain that had we done so, the good folks 
there would not have thanked us for our courtesy. We have 
with the utmost propriety, seut him across the seas: for it lies 
with the victors to determine where they shall detain their pri- 
soners. ‘There lie 1s-—and in conformity to the established law 
of nations, there he will continue, either till death, who owes 
him more than he ever can repay, shall lay his hand’on him; or 
till he be claimed, like any other prisoner, bv his rightful sove- 
reign, and exchanged with an officer of equal rank. But whois 
his sovereign—of what world, visible or invisible? Until Napo- 
leon be so claimed, Sir George Cockburne will no doubt continue 
to have him in his good keeping—just as the Holy Father used 
sometimes to do, when bis Imperial Majesty had grace enough 
given him to consider godliness as great gain. 

Various reasotis Xithe been assigned for the moderation of the 
allies towards the degraded tyrant. The Emperor of Austria, 
though not unmindful either of the injuries done to his States, or 
of the insults offered to himself, has unifornily expressed a 
strong desire that his life should be spared ; his motives are 
obvious. The king of France, whom the laws of every civilized 
country would have justified in urging matters to the last 
extremity, yet; wished to see forbearance practised—partly 
from the assurances he had of. the greatness ‘of the number of 
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those who still thought well of the usurper; partly because he 
wished to see the insensibility of some of his subjects to his 
gocdness worn away by time; but chiefly because the exercise 
of strict justice towards them was abhorrent to his gentle na- 
ture. And all the powers who had co-operated, in this second 
conquest of France—a conquest achieved by less than one-third 
of the force directed against 1:—were unwilling to eslibit ano- 
ther spectacle of one who had been accounted royal, suffering, 
like a vulgar offender, on the scaffold. Francis’s motives were 
natural. ‘Those of the combined sovereigns were prudent— 
this much being obvious, that if Napoleon has done nothing. 
worthy of bonds or of death, no crowned head can hereafter 
be guilty of any crime whatever sufficient to warrant capital pu- 
nishment. It is demonstrable, however, that Louis would have 
proved his devotion to the interests of France more effectually 
by insisting upon its criminal laws taking their course, than 
by authorising measures beneficial only to the enemies of his 
country and of his throne. Was he afraid to intrust the course 
of public justice to the new tribunals? He and his Ministers 
dreaded, perhaps, the fermentation that mght have been pro- 
duced, by the capital conviction of Napoleon in any department 
of France. Still they ought to have recollected that an exem- 
plary explation was due to mankind; and they might have 
consoled themselves with the idea of the perfect safety which 
the presence of the allied forces yielded to every lawful’ and ne- 
cessary proceeding. Should the Jacobin hydra. raise his head 
twelve months hence, Hercules will not be there—Louis, left 
to himself, is not a Hercules. 

Have effectual steps been taken to prevent the serpent from 
slipping through the fingers of his keepers? Prometheus’s 
offence of ouce ingeniously taking from an inexhaustible source, 
that which was to illuminate, warm, and cheer the world, was 
nothing, in point of enormity, to that of systematically and 
rmalignautly robbing the human race of happiness, every where 
said to exist in too scanty a degree. Yet, that his punishment 
might be uninterrupted, he was chained down to his rock. 
Napoleon’s restraint is to be less rigorous, because the kings of 
the moderns are far more humane than were the gods of the 
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ancients. He is only to be tantalized. On the oblate summit 
of the rock which constitutes St. Helena—perhaps only on 
Diana’s peak—there is to be an enclosure ; and armed men are 
to be placed about him, so as not merely to “ render his oppro- 
brious den of shame,” a place of tolerably certain detention, 
but to keep the remembrance of his abused power fresh in his 
mind. Imagination will complete his punishment. It will be 
great; and so also, we have no doubt, will security against 
escape, provided that all foreign vessels be not allowed to touch 
at St. Helena. No Frenchman is likely to attempt the tyrant’s 
rescue. Denuded, indeed, of that glory which has cost the 
world so dear, he may not wish to appear again in France, 
where the senseless admiration of his fortune will, it is hoped, 
soon be mingled with much just hatred. But in India, there 
will always be found spirits fired, like his own, with inveterate 
hostility towards this country. America, south or north, will 
be an inviting field; and to either he would be cordially wel- 
comed. In the former they want a leader. In the other that 
also is a sort of desideratum ; but the United States would 
grasp eagerly at any thing that could annoy England. Hence 
the necessity of unusual circumspection on the part of botl: 
the king’s government and the India company’s. Were none 
but British ships allowed to water at St. Helena, the man 
never could escape, through any species of Gallic art, or any 
degree of American avarice. Ministers know best whether 
they can readily interdict the appearance and continuance there 
of strange vessels: without having recourse to something in the 
nature of treaty, they obviously cannot. But all the govern- 
ments of Europe are on their side, so that adequate measures 
may seasonably be adopted; and, if not adopted, it will follow, 
that experience may cost a great deal, and yet be good fo: 
nothing. | 

So much for the provision made for the first captain in 
Europe, Napoleon the Great. What is the fate which now 
awaits his accomplices! Fouche has covered, with admirable 
address, the exile’s retreat to Rochefort, just as Ney had done 
his entrée into France ; and Fouche, if the information we have 
from Paris can be relied on, will be justified by all the allies. 
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But is he resolved that the vile instruments used in the late 
usurpation, and in the bloody conflicts it has occasioned, shall 
in general be spared? A few of the second rate agents the 
French government seems determined to bring to tnal. Why 
not those who, placed in the most conspicuous stations, and 
wielding the greatest power, have done the most mischief to 
mankind? The Corsican princes, for instance, the ministers, the 
marshais, the constituted authorities in some of the great towns, 
and the financial oppressors of neighbouring states, they are 
the persons on whom the heavy hand of Justice ought promptly 
to be let fail. They have committed monstrous crimes for 
which they should be made to atone; but a sufficient atone-— 
ment would amount to the forfeiture of their lives, for which 
their government has not spirit to call. They have, by acts the most 
atrocious, amassed enormous wealth, of which they ought to 
make immediate and full restitution; but such restitution 
would reduce them to a state of beggary and insignificance—a 
state to which they will not descend voluntarily, while their 
government wants energy to use compulsory means. The result of 
the series of feeble measures adopted at Paris will, probably, 
be this: All the culprits of the first order, and most of those of the 
second and of the inferior orders, will escape capital punishment, 
and even imprisonment ; while their property will be preserved 
to them, or to their families. Some will presently be seen in 
exile, others on their estates, the rest at large throughout 
France; but all will be assiduously employed in preparing to 
put an end to any thing like national repose. A moderate 
proportion of their wealth skilfully distributed wherever they 
reside, and a treasonable correspondence artfully carried on, 
will speedily lay the foundation of another frightful revolution, 
and, in the course of a few years, rear it up to maturity. Ju- 
cielal proceedings, through which neither life nor property is 
seriously affected, must needs be fatal to France, and highly 
pernicious to adjoining countrics. No precautions which the 
allies can take, short of the actual dismemberment of France, 
can prevent their being so. ‘The occupation by foreign troops, 
of the French frontier towns, will do little good; the dis- 
imantling .of them none at all. A striking, an ever memorable 
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example of the fatal consequences of perjury, treason, and 
daring impiety towards heaven, should forthwith be made; 
arid every sous the criminals possess, be torn from them, and 
divided between the allied armies, and the French emigrants, 
the former of whom have bled so freely for the deliverance of 
nations, while the latter are the depositories of all that remaius 
of French honor. As long as the malefactors retain their 
inordinate wealth, they will be an intolerable clog on the 
wheels of government: but if that wealth, or a moiety of it, 
be transferred tothe emigrants, the arm of government will be ren- 
dered strong indeed. ‘The king’s faithful friends will rise ; his 
mortal enemies will sink. To most of the former, no more 
will be given than once belonged to them; from most of thie 
latter, nothing will be taken to which they have any right. 
The French government will be powerful and able to maintain its 
power ; and we, as well as our neighbours, will be permitted to 
remain at home in the enjoyment of substantial peace. 

We hear often enough of territorial acquisitions of a cau- 
tionary nature being about to be made by the allies on the 
French frontiers. ‘They ought not to hesitate. ‘The time 
is arrived when they can at least insure safety to them 
selves, if they cannot answer for the future tranquillity of 
France ; and if they omit improving the golden opportunity, 
some heavy calamity will come upon them, and that de- 
servedly. They ought not certainly to imitate the ominous 
pusillanimity of Louis’s government. Let them do their best 
for the ultimate benefit of France, while they are im it; but 
let them take care to draw the tyger’s teeth before they leave 
it. We want no more eagles—no more glory; the most war- 
like of us does not now wish to have to ight his battles o’er 
again. 

We rejoice at the success with which the Waterloo sub- 
scriptions, and the various parochial contributions so zealous! y 
and eloquently recommended from the pulpit, have been carried 
on. One is proud of belonging to a country actuated by the 
humanity, capable of the generosity, and fired by the patriotisus 
which we have recently beheld. The families of those who 
shared the perils and the fate of our gallant departed country- 
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wen, are to partake of the benefits of this great national bounty. 
That is noble—it will shed a steady lustre on our martial fame. 
It was every way right that the public munificence should be 
in proportion to the honor and the advantages which we have 
obtained, 

The present time is one in which a good deal of satisfaction 
seems to prevail. Most of us are, as usual, pleased enough 
with ourselves, and not less are we so with our country, and the 
posture of its affairs." A little dissatisfaction certainly has ansen 


' We here take occasion to notice the appearance of a spirited transla- - 


tion, under the title of Observations on the Public and Private Life of 
HI. R. H. the Prince Regent, of Carmen Panegyricum Regale—a little 
epic poem, the production of an enterprising Undergraduate. Nothing 
can be more laudable in an ingenuous youth, than an effort like this— 
tending at once to improve the faculties of his mind, and to do honor to 
the seat of learning to which he belongs. In his eager search after 
classic allusions and bold poetical figures (of which inexperienced writers 
ire always very fond) he has industriously ransacked both the mytholo- 
sical repositories of the ancients, and the interior of gloomy Tartarus: 
he has not only appropriated to himself the contents of Vesuvius and 
hina; but of some of our apothecaries’ and chemists’ shops, and even of 
vur theatres of anatomy.—The translation is very good indeed; but we 
would rather have seen the original, as in it several expressions and 
passages would have been natural and ornamental, which in the transla- 
tion seem forced and rather incongruous. The reason assigned for the 
temporary suppression of the poem is, that the Tutor who had consented 
to read it, disapproved, in the first place, of heaping the same quantity 
of praise on the Prince for having for many years opposed the war, 
a3 for having for a few years supported it; and then for having robbed 
the Magazines of The Delicate. Inquiry, the popular song of He would be 
a Soldier, &c.—topics ill suited to stately heroics, and on seeing which 
once more in print, Ministers, and the Opposition, and the Prince Re- 
gent himself, are very likely to be offended, while the public are by no 
means likely to be pleased. The period of the commencement of the 
Recency is the limit which a prudent writer would have prescribed to 
himself. Almost every motive, every measure, and every event on this 
side that limit, is known to be matter of legitimate praise to the Prince 
Rezent and his government: while most of the transactions of H. R. H. 
on the other side of that limit, are not sufficiently known to have been 
ot that description, having come to our knowledge through the medium 
of the Oppusition—who have since chosen to retract all the warm enco- 
mniums which they then uitered. 
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out of the manner in which Napoleon has lately been treated. 
Some small portion of the consideration shewn him may, how- 
ever, be his due. He has managed to raise a numerous family 
of males and females from poverty, obscurity, and absolute 
nothingness (who but he ever did so) to the rank and condition 
of emperors and empresses, kings, queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, grand dukes and grand duchesses! He has conferred a 
more expanded renown on Corsica, Elba, and St. Helena, than 
the most celebrated Grecian islands for a long time derived 
from being the native places and favorite retreats of even 
Gods and Goddesses. He has taught us that the powerful are 
not always wise, and that a great conqueror is not necessarily a 
great man. Lle_and his revolutionary brethren have proved to 
nations, that the best protectors of their rights and promoters of 
their happiness, are sovereigns who are moderate and just, 
while they have convinced sovereigns themselves, that there can 
be no durable safety for them, except in the favorable opimion 
of subjects who are of moral habits and contented with their 
condition. Finally, he has shewn the British people, what 
thirty years ago they neither expected nor wished to be able to 
ascertain, namely, that they are capable of acquiring a decided 
preeminence in military glory—a glory the last which they have 
attained, and the last with which they ought to part. He has 
in shoit done good ; though in a world in which evil is seldom 
unmixed, he could not help doing some good. At all events 
let us, 1 surveying the theatre of his exploits, do him that jus- 
tice which, on seeing a well-built beautiful mansion, one would 
render to the incendiary who had maliciously set fire to the 
former dwelling. | 
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INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ann IMPROVEMENTS, 1m 
ARTS anv SCIENCES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER WALKER 
fas published, in the Annals of 
Philosophy, “ a sketch of a Ge- 
neral Theory of the intellectual 
functions of Man and Animals ;” 
and from which we extract the 
following leading heads. 

‘¢ 1. Lhat the nerves of sensation 
arise in the organs of sense, and, 
by means of the anterior fibrils, 
terminate inthe anterior columns 
of the spinal marrow. 

2. That those nerves of sensa- 
tion which do not terminate in 
ihese columns, pass directly to 
the cerebrum. 

3. That the anterior columns 
of the spinal marrow terminate 
also in the anterior part of the 
cerebrum. 

4. That these nerves and ¢o- 
lumns are the sensitive or ascend- 
ng nerves and columns. 

5. That it is in this way that 
sensation becomes perception, and 
that are excited in the cerebrum 
the faculties analysed by Gall 
aud Spurzheim, 


6. That the cerebral influence 
passes to the certbellum by means 
of the corpora striata posteriora 
or thalami, the anterior pedun- 
cles of the cerebellum, &c. 

7. That the cerebellum is the 
organ which gives impulse to all 
muscular motion, voluntary and 
involuntary. 

8. That the posterior columns 
of the spinal marrow originate in 
the cerebellum. 

9. That from the cerebellum 
arise also several nerves of voli- 
tion. 

10. That those nerves of voli- 
tion which do not arise directly 
trom the cerebellum, spring from 
the postertor columns of the spi- 
nal marrow by means of the pose 
terior fibrils. 

11. ‘That these nerves and co- 
lumns are the motive or descend- 
ing nerves and columns, 

12. That as there are two great 
encephalic organs, two anterior 
and two posterior columns of the 
spinal marrow, and two series of 
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nerves, so there are two seties of 
ganglia—ganglia on the sensitive 
and yanglia on the motive nerves. 

13. ‘Lhat the intensity of the 
intellectual functions is as the 


‘length of their organs, and the 


permanence of these functions as 
the breadth of their functions.” 


Mr. Walker then observes, as 


a peneral summary of the whole: 


“It appears, then, that there Is a 
specics of circulation in the ner- 
vous system, of which I have 
sketched the general curse, as 
curious and admirable as that 
which exists in the vascular (tbe 
centre of the one being the heart, 
and of tlie other the head); and 
that there is scazcely-any point of 
the b dy which ‘this circle does 
not involve and rest on, since from 
almost ‘every potnt ascends im- 
pression to the cerebrum by a 
nerve of sensation, the anterior 
vervous roots, and the anterior 
columns ‘of the spinal murrow ; 
and to each returns expression 
from the ‘cerebellum by the pos- 
terior‘columns, the posterior ner- 
vous roots; and the nerves of vo- 
lition.” 


“M. Bracowxnor has published 
in the “ Annales de Chemie” for 


last March, a set of experiments 


which he made on fatty sub- 


stances, both animal aid vegeta- 


ble. He shews that each consists 
of two distinct parts: a liquid oil, 
and a solid substance resembling 
hard tallow or wax in its proper- 
ties. Iie compressed the fatty 
matter between sheets of brown 
paper, by which the oil was ab- 
sorbed, and the solid part left 
pure. The oil was extracted from 
the paper by steeping it in hot 
water; and when the fatty body 
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was a liquid, it was congealed by 
exposure ‘to cold, ‘before being 
Subjected ‘to the pressure. The 
following «are Mr. Braconnot’s 
results. 
Vasges butter, madein summer, 

consists of 

ae eae 60 

auOw . « « s 6 HH 


When made in winter, of 
Oil - ° “ . s 85 
Telow. «.. « & 


Hoy’s lard contains a 
i ae 
Tallow . . . 38 


Ox Marrow, 
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Sheep Marrow, 
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Goose fat, 
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Duck fat, 
a ee 
italow':«. . 2 eB 


Turkey fat, 
Me. eG eee 
Tallow .... 2 


Olive oil, , 
Greenish yellow oil . 72 
Tallow (very white) . 28 
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Oil of sweet almonds, 


Yerm@ah..«s 
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100 


Oil of calsa 


Yellow oil . . . . 54 
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Mr. A.T. Toomson has made 
some experiments to ascertain the 
poisonous nature of oxalic acid ; 
«s it had been recently asserted 
by Guyton Morveau not to act 
asa poison, A solution of ten 
grains of oxalic acid thrown into 
the stomach of a rabbit caused 
:ts death in a few minutes; and 
a drachm administered to a dog 
killed him in ten minutes. A 
woman who had taken about four 
drachms of this acid, by mistake, 
tor the sulphate of magnesia, also 
died in forty minutes after she had 
taken it. A mixture of chalk 
and water if taken shortly after 
this acid has been swallowed 
proves an antidote, by forming an 
oxalate of lime in the stomach. 


The Class of Physical and Ma- 
thematical Sciences in France 
has proposed the tollowing as the 
eubject of a prize memoir, the 
author of which is to obtain a gold 
raedal $000 francs in value. 

* To determine, Ist. The march 
of the mercury thermometer, at 
teast from O to 200° of the centi- 
grade; 2nd. ‘The law of cooling 
in vacuo; 3rd. The laws of cool- 
img in the air, in hydrogen gas 
and carbonic acid gas, at differ- 
ent degrees of temperature, and 
for different states of rarefaction.” 

Another medal of the same va- 
‘ue is also offered for an expla- 


nation of the following pheno- 
rmenon, 


‘SAL 


“Fruits acquire new proper- 
ties in ripening, even when they 
are taken from the tree; they af 
terwards quickly pass into another 
state, and yet we are sull une 
acquainted with the changes that 
take place in their composition, 
and with the causes that produce 
them.” The Class is therefore 
desirous of ascertaining the “ che- 
mical changes which fruits un- 


dergo during their ripening and 


after they have attained their full 
perfection. For this purpuse, the 
influence of the atmosphere sure 
rounding the fruitss and the 
changes they receive from if, 
should be carefuliy examined. 
The observations may ke con- 
fined to a few differcnt species of 
fruits, provided the conclusions, 
if obtained, be sufficiently gene- 
ral.” 

The Memoirs on these subjects 
must be given in before the 17th 
of October, 1816, and the prizes 
will be determined in January, 
1817. 


There has lately been found at 
Finbo, near Fahlun, in Sweden, 
a new substance, in the form of a 
powder, covering pyrophysalite. 
It is of a violet or pale blue co- 
lor; and Messrs. Gahn and Ber- 
zelius have denominated it Yttro- 
Cerite. It contains 

Lime. coveseeeAl'77 
Yttria seeees +1460 
Oxide of Cerium 13°15 
Fluoric acids «+ +24°46 


99°98 


M. Castziyan has lately 
communicated to the French In- 
stitute a new method of painting, 
which has a great resemblance to 
that of the ancients. He com~ 
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mences the operation by priming 
his base with a coat of melted 
wax, having previously heated 
and dried the stucco and plaster. 
He spreads the wax witha brush, 
and equalizes the surface by 
means of a gilder’s stone, or the 
hot disk which the ancients used ; 
and the priming is finished by 
passing pieces of new cloth and 
eoarse brushes over the surface, 
M. Castellan also describes, in 
this memoir, the requisite modi- 
fications for priming wood, plas- 
ter, and canvas. Tle then parts 
on these primings with colors 
ground with olive oil, instead of 
drying oil. The painting is then 
dried by exposing it to a temper- 
ature of 30° or 40° (centigrade 
thermometer); painting on can- 
vas requires only 20° or 30° of 
heat to dry it. M. Castellan 
then finishes his pictures by glaz- 
ing them with a transparent var- 
nish, consisting of a solution of 
wax in a volatile oil. 

Paintings of this kind have 
been exposed for several years to 
ail the inclemencics of the wea- 
ther, without experiencing any 
sensible alteration. 

This process is said to possess 
the following advantages 5 viz. 

1. The painting is incorporated 


by means of heat, with the base 


and priming, so as to constitute 
enly a single body; where, 1n 
paintings executed with drying 
oil, the coats of priming and 
painting are not melted together, 
but only superposed on each 
ether. 

2. There is not anything in the 
substance that is used for prim- 
mg, or for mixing the colors or 
the varnish, which is capable of 
shrinking either from the course 
of time or progressive drying; sv 


? 


that the painting can. neither 
warp, crack, nor peel off in scales. 

3. ‘The colors being melted in 
the wax, and covered with a coat 
of the same substance, are com- 
pletely secured against air and 
humidity, which are two of the 
great destroyers of paintings. 

Another advantage which this 
process proposed by M. Castellan 
possesses over every other for 
imitating the encaustic paintings 
of the ancients, is, that it does 
not clash with the methods used 
in all modern schools of paint- 
ing, or mterfering with that inti- 
mate connection between the ideas 
of a painter, and his mode of ex- 
pressing them. Landscapes and 
portraits, painted by this method, 
do not appear different from com- 
mon oi) paintings, ‘They shew 
the same freedom of pencilling, 
the same boldness of touch, clean- 
ness of execution, lightness of co- 
loring, and transparency of tone. 
See Annales de Chemie, tome 
XC. p. 248. 


About the end of October, 
1814, a shepherd at Lenarto dis- 
covered a mass of native iron, on 
ithe declivity of a small range 
subordinate to the Carpathian 
mountains. Its weight is about 
200 Ibs. ; and its internal color 
is a light steel-grey, approaching 
to a silvery white, while it is co- 
vered with an external coat of 
idark-brown rust. Its surface 
is rough and uneven, and the form 
of the mass Is irregular and flat ; 
and appears as if it had been com- 
pressed. ‘The metal is very close 
grained, takes an excellent po- 
lish, and is perfectly malleable 
when cold’; and the color of its 
solution in nitric acid is a light 
emerald green. 


The new ore of Nickel, called 
Nickel- Antimonerz, has recently 
been analyzod by Dr. Jonny», who 
found its constituent parts to be 
Nickel ccces coves eee 293 G3 
Antimony, with arsenic, 

and a trace of iron +++e61°68 
Sulphur eeeses ceeeee ss 1416 
Unkrown substance, sup- 

posed to be silver or lead 

with silica ecesccsscees 6°83 


100°00 


A paper on Polar ice, and the 
oracticability of a journey to the 
North pole, by Mr. Scoresby, 
junior, of Wuitby, excited much 
iMterest at the late meetings of 
the Wernerian Society. Mr. S. 
commenced with some statements 
relative to the nature of the at- 
mosphere, and of the land in 
West Greenland and Spitzberzen. 
The atmosphere, he observes, is 
remarkable for darkness of color 
and density, for the production 
of highly chrystalized snow ; and 
for almost instantaneous changes 
from perfect calm to impetuous 
storm. ‘lhe land is remarkable 
for precipices, rising abruptly 
from the ocean to a great height ; 
the dark rocks of which contrast- 
ed with the extreme whiteness of 
the snow, with which their tops 
are crowned, produce a very 
striking effect. 

Mr. Scoresby’s experience and 
habits of observation have ena- 
bled him to furnish much inte- 
resting information, relative to 
the nature and extent of the po- 
lar ice at different periods. One 
very curious phenomenon which 
he described, is that which 
Sailors call the ice-blink. ‘The 
rays of light which fall on the 
ice are reflected, while those 
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which ‘all on the water are prin- 


Cipaiiy ubsorbed. ‘This causes a 
luminous beit to appear in the 
horizon, exhibiting a beautiful 
map of the ice, which is fre. 
quently so pertect, that an expe 
rienced observer can perceive 
what kind of ice is represented. 

‘The latter part of Mr. S.’s pa- 
per related to the practicability 
of reaching the North Poie, by 
travelling over the ice froi the 
Northern part of the island of 
Spitzbergen, Mr. Scoresty was 
chief-mate to his father, who as 
one of the most inteliigent Cap- 
tains in the ‘ -r-ealand trade, and 
has been severstinocs beyond the 
80th degree of North latitude. 
In 1806, Mr. S. penetrated «s far 
as 812°, only 170 leagues distant 
from the Pole; and cven whem 
the Noith winds had pr vailed 
for several day-, he did not find 
the cold at 80° much exceed that 
at 70°. Mr. “coresby’s expe- 
rience induces him to conclude 
the journey to be practicable ; 
and he thinks that, with suitable 
preparations, the whole, both of 
the advance and return mizht be 
accomplished ina space of ime 
not exceeding six weeks, on light 
sledges drawn by dogs 1 reine 
deer; but dogs he thinks would 
be preferable. 


In 1811, Captain Kater, 
F.R.S. invented a new Reflecting 
compass, which on trial was tound 
to be capable of giving a degree 
of accuracy to the operations be- 
yond any expectations that had 
previously been formed respecting 
it. Mr. Jones of Charing Cross 
has published a deserption of 
this instrument in the a+: Num- 


ber of the Philosophical M agazine - 
which he concludes as follows: 
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* It would be unnecessary to 
point out all the various uses to 
which this instrument may be 
applied; but I may briefly ob- 
serve, that as an azimuth com- 
pass it stands unrivalled, and that 
in land-surveying, and in the 
construction of maps of a coun- 
try, it will be found equal in 
accuracy to a large circumferen- 
tor, though sufficiently portable 
to be carricd in the watstcoat- 
pocket.” 


The results of Col. Braurovy’s 
magnetical observations made at 
Hackney Wick, for June, 1815, 
are the following. For those for 
April and May, see our last No. 
© ( Morning--++94° 16° 11” 
EJ Nooneeeess 24 27 (18 
™ ( Evenings +++ 24 19 40 
Mean for the month 24° 21’ 3” 
Mean for May++++ 24 20 583 
Increase for June.. 0 O 7! 


The rain which fell at Hackney 
Wick between noon of the Ist of 
June and noon of the Ist of July 
was 1°927 inches; and the eva- 
poration during the same period 
was 2°9 inches. 

The following are the results of 
the Meteorological account kept 
at Tottenham, by Mr. Luke Ilow- 
ard, from the 3istof May to the 
28th of June, inclusive. 


Barometer. 


Greatest height. . 30°17 inches 
Least height... . 29°21 
Meanof the period 29°708 


Thermometer. 


Greatest height . . 86° 
Least height+eees+ 38 
Mean of the period 60 1 
Rain fell 1-75inches. Evapora- 
ration, 1°83 inches. 
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In the Press, and speedily will 
be published, by Subscription, 
mn one volume foolscap folio, on 
fine yellow wove paper, Price 
14, 1s. large copies, on extra fine 
mmperial paper, Hot-pressed, 
Price 2/. 2s.— Dedicated, by per- 


Bnssion, to the Rt. Llon. William 


Wyndham Grenville, Lord Gren- 
ville, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford,—‘The Genealogical 
Mythology and Classical Tables, 
compiled from the best Authors 
upon Fabulous and Ancient His- 
tory. by Wilham Berry, late of 
the college of arms, London; 
author of the Introductivn to 


Heraldry ; and the History of 
the Island of Guernsey. 

The Rev. John Morley, rector 
of Bradfield Combush, in Sutolk, 
will soon publish in an octavo 
volume, Discourses partly Doc- 
trinal and partly Practical. 

- Arthur Burrow, Esq. late Tra- 
velling Fellow to the University 
of Cambridge, and D. A. Com- 
missary General in the Mediter- 
ranean, is preparing for the press, 
Some Account of the Mediterra- 
nean, 1810 to 1815, political 
and scientific, literary and de- 
scriptive, T he werk will appear 
in royal quarto, with engravings ; 
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and the first volume will be 
chielly confined to Sicily. 

The Acriad, a National He- 
roic Poem, in twenty-four books, 
by Robert Gilmour, will shortly 
be published, by Subscription, 
im quarterly Numbers, price 3s. 
each. ‘The work will be printed 
in 8vo. on fine paper, and hot- 
pressed, Mach Number wili con- 
tain a Book of the Poem, und 
the whole work will form 
handsome volumes. 

Mr. Gompertz’s New Poem, 
Time, or Light and Shade, in 
one volume quarto, will appear 
ina few days. 


[wo 


Mr. John Bellamy proposes to 


publish, by subscription, the 
Moly Bible, containing the Old 


and New Testaments, according 
io the authorised version; ac- 
companied with a new transla- 
tion, and the original 
and Greck Texts. 

Sir F. ©. Morgan, physician, 
ss preparing for the press, Out- 
lines of the Philosophy of | ih 
which has for its object the diffu- 
sion of a more gencral ‘aie ledge 
of the fundamental facts of ply- 
siology. 

Mr. Machenry has a second 
edition of his improved [nglish- 
Spanish Grammar nearly ready 
for publication. 

Nearly ready for Publication, 
in 12mo, 5s. 6d. boards, A His- 
tory of the House of Romanof, 
the present Imperial Russian 
v5 aang from the earliest Aa 
riod to the ‘Time of Peter th 
Great ; designed as an scieadiesh 
tion to a History of the Life and 
Reign of that celebrated Mo- 
narch, aud including the History 
ot Russia, from the first Acces- 
sion of that Family to the I brone. 
By the Author of the Ode to 


Hiebrew 


Alexander, the Battle of Nevil’s 
Cross, a metrical Romance, &c. 

Preparing for Publication, by 
the same Author, dedicated te 
the two liouses of Parlament, 
Plans for ameliorating the Con- 
dition of the Lower “Orders of 
Society. 

To be published in a few days, 
The Battle of Waterloo. Cuir- 
cumstantial Details of this me- 
morable event; illustrated by an 
original Plan, Views, &c. tend- 
ing to elucidate and identify the 
Spots of niany of the kvents, 
with much JLuformafion on the 
Subject. By a Near Observer, 
previous to and after the Battl.. 

Speedily will be published. 
(by Subscription) Price 1s. 
boards. A Treatise on Theology : 
written by Mrs. Lucy Hutehin- 
son, Author of the “ Memoirs 
of the Life of Colonel Hutchin- 
son, Governor of Nottinghain 
Castle and Town,” &c. &c. 
To which will be added, a Letter 
from Mrs. Hutchinson to he: 
daughter, on the Principles of 
the Christian Religion; also tus 
Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, written 

herself; a Fragment. Fron 
the original MSS. ‘The Work te 
be bandsomcly primed in aa oc- 
tavo volume, to correspond with 
the 8vo. edition of the Memoirs; 
and embellished with a = Fac- 
simile of the handwriting of tbe 
Author. 

Witt’s Recreations, refined and 
augmented with ingenious Cen- 
ceites for the Wittie, and Merrie 
Medicines the Mclancholhe : 
with their new Addition, Multi- 
plication, and Division; or, Wits 
Recreaticus, selected from the 
finest ie of moderne Muses. 
Printed from the edition of 1640, 
and collated with all the subse- 
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quent editions. To which will 
be added some Prefatory Re- 
marks and Memoirs of Sir John 
Mennes, and Dr. James Smith. 
And Wit Restor’d, in severall 
select Poems not formerly pub- 
lish’t, London, 1658. Also Mu- 
sarum Delicie; or the Muses 
Recreation, containing severall 
pieces of Poctique Wit. London, 
1656. The three Works to be 
printed in two Volumes, with all 
the Cuts re-engraved by Mr. 
Bewick. 

The History of Fiction; being 


a Critical Account of the mos’ 
celebrated Prose Works of Fi- 


tion, from the earliest Greek 


Romances to the Novels of the 
Present Age. By John Dunlop, a 


new edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


beautifully printed by Ballantyne, 
uniformly with Mr. Ellis’s Early 
English Romances. 

Travels in Poland, Austria, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the Tyrol. 

Five Hundred Questions on 
Goldsmith’s History of Grecee. 
By J. Gorton. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A Dissertation on Lime, and 
its use and abuse in Agriculture ; 
embracing a view of its Chemical 
Effects. By Thomas Hornby, 
Esq. Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

A Memoir on the Ruins of 
Babylon. By Claudius James 
Rich, Esq. Resident for the Hon. 
Hast India Company, at the 
Court of the Pasha of Bagdad. II- 
lustrated by LTingravings, royal 
Svo. price Ss. bds. 


BIELICAL CRITICISM. 

An Inquiry into the integrity 
of the Greek Vulgate, or received 
Text of the New Testament: in 
which the Greek Manuscripts 
are newly classed, the Integrity 
of the authorized Text vindicated, 
and the various Readings traced 
to their Origin. By the Rev. Fre- 
derick Nolan, 8yvo. price [&s. 
boards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T. Keys’ Catalogue of New anc 
Second-hand Books, Part I. in- 
cluding a curious and rare Col- 
lection in various Languages on. 
most subjects of Literature in Fo- 
ho and Quarto ; also a list of re- 
cent Importations from Germa- 
ny, Italy, and France, chiefly o! 
Grammars, Dictionaries, Classics. 
Elementary Books, Divinity anc 
Politics. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the most noble Ar- 
thur Duke of Wellington, frou: 
the period of his first achievements 
in India to his invasion of France, 
and the Peace of Paris in 1814. 
Comprehending not only the per- 
sonal memoirs of that illustrious 
Hero, but including hkewise @ 
historical view of the ongin, pro- 
gress, and termination of the Pens 
insula War; also, the civil and 
military transactions in Spain 
end Portugal, from the attempt 

of Bonaparte to subjugate those 
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countries, to their complete libe- 
ration by his Grace’s victorious 
arms. ‘Together with biographical 
notices of eminent contemporary 
military characters. The whole 
exhibiting a connected and ample 
delineation of all the great and 
memorable [vents of the last six 
years. By George Elliott, lsy. 
Embellished with an elegant bust 
of the Duke of Wellington; the 
armorial bearings of his Grace; 
and anaccurate Map of the Pen- 
insula. S8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Life and Campaigns of 
Field Marshal Prince Blucher, 
of Wahlstadt, from the period of 
his birth and first appointment 
in the Prussian service to his se- 
cond entry into Paris in 1815: 
comprehending authentic biogra- 
phical incidents of the leading 
Military Characters of both the 
French and Contedcrate Armies. 
Translated, in part, from the Ger- 
man of General Count Gneisenau, 
Quarter-master general to Prince 
Blucher’s army; with considera- 
ble additions. By J. f. Marston, 
Esq. of the Hamburgh Burger- 
Guard. Dedicated to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia, embel- 
ished with a fine portrait of Blu- 
cher, and illustrated by engraved 
Plans of the most sigual Batiles, 
from drawings made on the spot 
by celebrated Prussian engineers, 
8vo. 18s. boards. 


“EDUCATION. 

Private Education ; or, a Prac- 
tical Plan for the studies of young 
ladies; with an Address to pa- 
rents, private governesses, and 
young ladies. By Elizabeth Ap- 
pleton. Dedicated to the Coun- 
tess of Levenand Melyilie. l2inu. 
7s. Od. boards. 


Steps to Sense Verses, or a Set 
of Exercises to be rendered inte 
Latin Hexameters and Pentame- 
ters ; for the use of Schools. Price 
ls. 6d. 


GREOGRAPIIY. 


A Compendium of Geography, 
3y Richmal Mangnall. 12me. 
Ys. 

HISTORY. 

Wood’s Athene Oxonienses ; 
the History of all the Writers 
and Bishops who have had their 
.ducation in the University of 
Oxford. Very considerably aug- 
mented both 10 ‘ext and Notes, 
and continued to the Year 1800. 
By Philip Bliss, Esq. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Vos 
lume the Second, closely printed. 
in columns, royal 4to. 41, 4s. 
boards. 

This Volume continues the 
Athena, and includes the Bishops 
and Fasti to the Year 1040, con- 
taining the whole of the First 
Volume of the folio edition. The 
remainder of the Work is in con- 
siderable forwardness, and will 
be put to Press immediately. 

A History of the British 
Islands (Great Britain and the 
Islands that with it compose a 
geographical group) from the 
earliest Accounts to the Year 
1807, including the French Re- 
volution and its portentous Con- 
sequences, By the Rev. Jaines 
Gordon, Author of a liistory ot 
Ireland, &c. 4 vols. Svo. 2h. Ss, 
Od. boards. 


LAW. 

The Law of Carriers, Ilun- 

keepers, Warehouseimen, and 

other Depositaries of Goods for 

Aire. “By Henry Jeremy, Isq. 
) t ; 
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of the Middle Temple. S8vo. 7s. 
boards. 

Reports argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of Exche- 
quer, Michaelmas Term, and the 
Sittings after, and Hilary Term, 
55 Geo. I]f. 1815. Part II. to 
be continued. By Geo. Price, 
tg Barrister-at-Law. royal 8vo. 

S. 

The Office of Constable, being 
an entirely new Compendium of 
the Law concerning that ancient 
Minister for the Conservation of 
the Peace; carefully compiled 
from the best Authorities, with 
an Introduction, containing the 
Origin and Antiquity of the 
Office. By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Reports of Cases upon Ap- 
-peals and Writs of Error, in the 
House of Lords, during the Ses- 
sion of 1815. By P. Dow, Esq. 
“of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 


Law. Vol. III. Part I. 6s. 


_BEEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

A Critical Inquiry into the 
Pathology of Scrofulas, in which 

the Origin of that Disease is ac- 

_eounted for on the new Princi- 

ples; and anew and much-im- 
proved Method is recommended 
and explained on the Treatment 

- of it. By George Henning, M.D. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on Forensic Medi- 

. eine; or, Medical Jurisprudence. 
By O. W. Bartley, M.D. Bristol. 
Qmo. 4s. boards. 

Facts and Observations on 
Liver Complaints and Bilious 
Diserders in general; prescrib- 
ing anew and successful mode 
vt ‘Ireatment; jllustrated and 
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confirmed by a numerous selec- 
tion of Cases; with remarks not 
noticed by former Writers, being 
the result of long and extensive 
Practice in various Climates 
particularly directed to the above 
Diseases. By John Faithhorn, 
formerly Surgeon in the Hon, 
East India Company's Service. 
Second Edition, considerably en- 
larged, 8vo. 7s. boards. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Baxteriana 3 containing a Se- 
lection from the Works of Baxter. 
kn Enght Books, with an Intro- 
duction and Index. By Arthur 
Young, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 12mo. 
5s. Od. boards. 

Zeluca; or, Educated and 
Uneducated Women. 3 Vols. 
12mo. Il. 1s. boards. 

Glenoeven; or, the Fairy Pa- 
lace: a Tale for Young People. 
By Eleanor Sleath. Illustrated 
by Engravings. 18mo. 3s. half- 
bound. 

La Porte-Feuille de Bonaparte, 
pris a Charleroi, le 18 Juin 1815. 
No. I. 1s. 6d. 

The Second or Third Number 
will contain a Fac-simile of a 
Letter of Bonaparte. 

*.* The Profits of this Work 
will be devoted to the Rebef of 
the Wounded in the late Battlcs. 

The Art of Writing; being a 
New System of Superior Swift 
\Writing, in. Six’ Lessons. ‘Lo 
‘which is added, an Entire New 
System for Writing Figures. 
Both founded on Mathematical 
Principles, and simplified. By 
G.B. King, Professor of Fine and 


Ornamental Writing. 2s. 
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